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SECULARISM 
DEMOCRACY 


SHOP FOR ALMOST ANYTHING WITH YOUR 
MAESTRO CARD AND DEBIT MASTERCARD. 
IT’S BETTER THAN CASH. 
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With the Maestro Card and Debit MasterCard, you can enjoy 
the power of cash without having to carry it. Shop for everyday purchases like 


groceries, clothes, fuel and books among many others with just one swipe. 


It's safe, convenient, widely accepted and better than cash. 


Accepted wherever your everyday shopping might take you. 


Debit MasterCard 
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Dear Reader, 


AS AN EDITOR, I belong 
to the old school—the 
kind that never went to journalism school but 
learnt the ropes on the job. Much of it I learnt at 
the feet of my father, who had learnt it from his 
brother after joining his family-run newspaper in 
a small town in Kerala 53 years ago. It was a small 
paper, smaller than five other papers published 
from the same town. Yet, over the next quarter 
century, he turned it into the best-selling newspa- 
per in India. 

He did so with immense self-belief and a suc- 
cess mantra, which he shared with anyone who 
cared to ask. He called it ‘Journalism with a 
Human Touch’ and lived by it. 

Journalism with a Human Touch means much 
more than writing about people behind the story 
and the story behind the people. The Human 
Touch signifies compassion, a deep sense of fair- 
ness, a concern for human dignity, a crusading 
temperament. 

This publishing philosophy never fails to ener- 
gise us. It has impelled THE WEEK to pursue 
stories of the human condition in farms and facto- 
ries and forests even in the mercilessly consumer- 
ist age. As the magazine celebrates its silver jubi- 
lee, we renew our resolve to practise Journalism 
with a Human Touch with greater vigour. Making 
it our motto, we have etched it on the cover. 

So, the twin issues you hold in your hands have 
a greater significance than marking THE WEEK’s 
25th birthday. The motto reflects the mitochon- 
dria of the magazine, even as it evolves in charac- 
ter and content. Adherence to it will not reduce 
us to bleeding hearts or inhibit coverage of topics 
that fascinate the youth in the global village. Their 
aspirations, attitudes, lifestyles, careers and emo- 
tions will be of perennial interest. Nor will there 
be any softening of focus on hard news. It is only 
that the idea of hard news has changed. Man bit- 
ing dog may not qualify as news in the age of giga- 
bytes. Today, hard news is what intelligent, sensi- 
tive and knowledgeable readers want to know 
in their areas of interest and expertise. Keeping 
them hooked is a challenge for news magazines 
caught in a media explosion. 

But now, it is celebration time! Not for us the 
easy cynicism that frustrations of the Fourth 


‘Journalism with a Human Touch’ 


Estate often breed. The twin issues would rather 
radiate energy that comes from recognising all that 
is best in us as a nation. They celebrate the joys and 
hopes and resilience of many-splendoured India, 
while applauding the magazine’s stamina. The Best 
of India part of the twin issues presents 25 things 
that are quintessentially Indian—things that the 
nation can be proud of. 

Thus we have Lok Sabha Speaker Somnath 
Chatterjee writing on the timbre of Indian democ- 
racy, and the jurist Soli Sorabjee on the texture of 
secularism. Novelist Anita Nair writes in fascina- 
tion about Emotional India, and fashion designer 
Chaitanya Rao looks at our magnificent obsession 
with colour. Jon Stock, journalist and novelist, 
is intrigued by a delightful Indian kink—an irre- 
pressible urge to strike up conversation with total 
strangers. There are several other engrossing 
articles on innately Indian traits. I hope you enjoy 
them as much as we enjoyed putting this package 
together. 

One of the twin issues goes chasing after some- 
thing most elusive—happiness. The insouciant song 
Don’t Worry Be Happy may sometimes flutter on 
our lips, but happiness has a low melting point in 
these days of speed living, speed dating and nervous 
breakdowns. As celebrated columnist Shobhaa De 
suggests, all we need do to savour simple pleasures 
of life is to slow down, stop, look, listen and reflect. 
Shobhaa’s 25 Ways to Be Happy in 2008 1s vintage 
wisdom distilled by a beautiful mind. 

The twin issues contain several other sections. 
In politics, Resident Editor Sachidananda Murthy 
looks at the likely developments in the new year. In 
cinema, our editors present their choice of the 10 


- best films made by newcomers in 2007. In televi- 


sion, we trace new trends in serials, as they move 
away from septic saas bahu epics. Another section 
has famous sports stars’ dalliances with disciplines 
outside their main interest. In fashion, we feature 
top foreign models who could well strut on Indian 
catwalks. And then, there is future—astrologer 
Vamanan Nampoothiri predicts what the stars hold 
for you in 2008. Check his monthly predictions: 
Nampoothiri has a knack of being right. 

I wish you a very happy 2008. 


Vere GS 


Philip Mathew 
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THE BEST OF INDIA 


THE WEEK presents 25 features that contribute to the Indian 
outlook. Cover story opening essay by Pavan K. Varma 


20 Secularism: Soli J. Sorabjee 
God is eliminated from 
all matters of the state 


24 Institution Building: K.C. Pant 
In an ideal democracy, every 
institution keeps to its 

designated perimeter 


28 Architecture: Hafeez Contractor 
Urban India must redo 
its architecture 


32 Yoga: Swami Ramdev 
Yoga can provide good 
health care at minimal cost 


31 Thomas L. Friedman 
Guest = 5) KV Kamath 
Columns 61 Supriya Sule 

89 Ban Ki-Moon 


34 Simplicity: K.N. Govindacharya 
The country needs asystem 
based on renunciation and simplicity 


40 Savings & Thrift: 
C.P. Chandrasekhar 
Will our savings boom endure? 


46 Celebrations: » 
Mahesh Dattani 
The never-end- 
ing cycle of 

big fat Indian 
festivals 


114 Jeev Milkha Singh 
151 Atul Gawande 
170 Suketu Mehta 


VOL 26-NO5 
For the week Dec 24-Dec 30 


54 Emotional Display: Anita Nair 
Ils there a gene that triggers our 
public display of emotions? 


62 Management: Dr Gita Piramal 
The Indian way of ‘thinking 
inside the box’ 


68 Food & Cuisine: Vir Sanghvi 
Indian cuisine should adopt 
new ingredients and adapt to 
changing tastes 


74 Care Giving: Dr Devi Shetty 
The role of nurses in nation building 


80 Spirituality: 

Sadguru Jaggi Vasudev 
The spiritual ethos is India’s 
greatest gift to her children 


90 Patience: Geeta Doctor 
Patience is not for the feeble soul 


94 Ayurveda: Dr P.K. Warrier 
Holistic healing is the 
future of medicine 


102 Democracy: 

Somnath Chatterjee 

Indian democracy needs 

an informed and alert citizen 
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Ranjit Nair 
1 Mathematics and the Indian mind Sunil Gangopadhyay 
oe ; Managing Editor: Philip Mathew 
Jon Stock Diversity “ language = Editor-in-Charge: T R Gopaalakrishnan 
hindering India’s growth Senior Editor: V.S. Jayaschandran 


| Talkativeness is a quintessential 
| nature of the Indian character 


K.G. Balakrishnan 
Access to justice is the primary 
obligation of the state 


News Editor: Stanley Thomas 

Chief Subeditors: Lukose Mathew, P. Sridevi 
Subeditors: Diya Mathew, Sreedevi Jayaprakash, 
Renjith Leen, K. Arunkumar, Mathew T. George, 
Pradeep Kumar G. Nair, Aparna G. Nair, 

Maijo Abraham, Prajith N. 

Resident Editor, Delhi: K.S. Sachidananda Murthy 
Chief of Bureau, Delhi: R. Prasannan 

Chief of Bureau, Mumbai: P. Sreevalsan Menon 
Assistant Editor: B. Krishnakumar (Kochi) 

Special Correspondents: Vijaya Pushkarna (Delhi), 
Tariq Ahmad Bhat (Srinagar), K. Sunil Thomas (Delhi), 
N. Bhanute; (Bangalore), Dnyanesh V. Jathar (Mumbai) 


Milind Malshe 
The new social order demands a 
- re-interpretation of tradition 


Madhur Bhandarkar sau Chaitanya Rao Principal Correspondents: Kanhaiah Bhelari (Patna), 
' (Ecco ee nee a Black is inauspicious for some, Nandini Gunavantrai Oza (Ahmedabad), 
| a and white for others. So India Lalita lyer (Hyderabad), Neeru Bhatia (Delhi), 


social realities and human values 


Deepak Tiwari (Bhopal), Harshikaa Udasi. 

Rekha Borgohain Dixit (Mumbai) 

Senior Correspondents: Ajay Uprety (Lucknow) 
Vinu Abraham (Thiruvananthapuram), Suman K. Jha, 


is ariot of psychedelic hues 


-Ranjana Kumari 


Woman ts the superglue for Nikita Doval, Anandan S. (Delhi), Maithreyi M.R. (Bangalore) 
today's splintered ia milies Correspondents: Kallo! Bhattacherjee, Payal Saxena, 
Monika Shinghal, Neha Sharma (Delhi). 
:-Dr D. Narayana Reddy Tathagata Bhattacharya (Kolkata), Kavitha Muralidharan 


(Chennai), Rahul Mahajani, Rohini Teresa Mathew (Mumbai), 
Gunjan Sharma, Prerna Uppal (Delhi) 

Chief Reporter: U.A.£.; Vinod John, Dubai 

London Contributor: Jon Stock 


When women meet the sexologist 


Yoginder K. Alagh Senior Photographers: Arvind Jain, 
We are redefining the Sanjay Ahlawat (Delhi), Janak Bhat (Mumbai), 
meaning of tolerance Salil Bera (Kolkata) 


Photographers: Bhanu Prakash Chandra (Bangalore), 
Amey Suhas Mansabdar (Mumbai) 

Picture Coordinator: Bimal Nath C. 

Special Designer: Ajay Pingle 

Chief Layout Artist: Jayant Pithadia 

Senior Artists: B. Bhaskaran, N.V. Jose (Infographics; 
T.S. Unnikrishnan 

Artist: B. Manojkumar 

Junior Artist: Jince Baby 

Senior Illustrator: 1.F Hadimani 

Research Head: K. Manoharan 

Researcher: Saju C. Daniel 

Director: George Jacob 

Senior General Manager, Marketing: | M. Mathews 
Senior General Manager, Works: P.K, Philip 

Senior General Manager, Circulation: M. Rajagopalan Nair 
General Manager, Sales: Anand Mathew 
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lf Modi comes back to power, 
the Congress will think twice 
before holding early polls 
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Pune: Amarnath Joshi 
K.K. Vamanan Nampoothiri decodes publisher: Jacob ManieW | 
Printed at Malayala Manorama Press, Kottayam, and published 
the future for you. Turn to page les from Manorama Buildings, Panampilly Nagar, Kochi-682 036, 
to see what 2008 holds for you. by Jacob Mathew, on behalf of the Malayala Manorama Co. 
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BY SACHIDANANDA 
MURTHY 


he year before general 


with tension for the ruling 


have treble tension for the 
team of Sonia Gandhiand Manmohan 


elections is normally filled | 


party, but 2008 seems to | 


Singh. Atal Bihari Vajpayee had a | 


comfortable pre-election year fol- 
lowing a string of victories in 2003 
and Shining India, so that the Prime 
Minister went for early elections and 
lost his chair! 

The elections should normally 
take place in May 2009, but political 
leaders across the spectrum are won- 
dering whether the elections would 


come sooner, either in the summer 


or winter of 2008. This is because 
of the tensions between the United 
Progressive Alliance and Left parties, 
which cropped up in August over the 
full text of the civil nuclear coop- 


the nuclear deal. There is a minority 
view in the Congress that the party 
should go ahead with the operation- 
alisation of the deal and confront the 
risk of withdrawal of support by the 
Left parties. 

But a majority in the party and 
its key allies in the UPA do not sup- 
port this view. There are three argu- 
ments. One is that the BJP would 
say the Congress could not carry 
on a coalition for its full term. This 
feeling among the voters would be 


"accentuated by the bitterness with 


eration agreement with the United — 


States. The adamant stands taken by 


the Prime Minister on one side and | 


the Left leadership rocked the gov- 
ernment, and CPI(M) general secre- 


tary Prakash Karat has set a deadline | 
_ for shelving the nuclear deal. Karat | 


says the Left’s decision to allow the 
government to negotiate with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
was time-bound and if the govern- 
ment continues talks in Vienna with 


the agency beyond December 31, he © 


will pull the plug. 

Thus the first political challenge 
for Sonia will come on New Year 
Day. Even if Karat extends the dead- 
line, the Congress will have to take 
the nuclear bull by the horn in the 
Budget session. Though Sonia and 
Manmohan have asserted that the 
government will last the full term, it 
can be possible only by abandoning 


Before action starts: Prime Minister 


| Manmohan Singh, Sonia Gandhi and Rahul 


Gandhi at Shakti Sthal on the occasion of 


_ Indira Gandhi's 90th birth anniversary 


which the communists would be 
campaigning. Hence it is important 
for the Congress to last the full term 
and use 2008 for launching massive 
programmes to woo the electorate. 
Second, these leaders do not wel- 
come a permanent parting with the 
Left parties, as they might be needed 
to form the next government. These 
leaders, who are close to Sonia, feel 
that the Left, especially the CPI(M), 
has given rock-like support to Sonia 
on the issue of anti-communalism. 
Third, they want a stronger trigger 
than the nuclear deal for dissolving 


_ the Lok Sabha. A big victory for the 


Congress in the Gujarat Assembly 
elections could be one. The fall of 
Narendra Modi would have ripple 
effects in other BJP-ruled states 
like Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Chhattisgarh which go to the polls 
in 2008. However, if Modi man- | 


ages another full term, the Congress | | 
| 


Political leaders 
across the 

spectrum are 
wondering whether 
the elections would 
come sooner, either 
in the summer or the 
winter of 2008. 
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would think twice about early elec- 
tions, especially since Assembly 
polls are likely in Karnataka either in 
February or April, depending on the 
mood of the Election Commission. 
The party is still not sure about the 
mood of the Karnataka electorate. 
The BJP is banking on sympathy for 
its seven-day chief minister, whose 
change of name from Yediyurappa to 
Yeddyurappa did not help him retain 
the seat. The Congress is hoping 
for a total collapse of the Janata Dal 
(Secular), which would help it win all 
anti-BJP votes. But it is not able to fully 
gauge the support base of H.D. Deve 
Gowda, whose flip-flop political moves 
terminated the Assembly’s life. 
Manmohan moves into 2008 with 
economic indices showing higher 
comfort levels with inflation under 
control, exports booming, tax col- 
lection at an all-time high and the 
stock market zooming to the strato- 
sphere. The consumer boom has 
expanded. Yet, there are two views. 


Crucial year ahead: Advani with BJP president Rajnath Singh 


With brand manager 
Pramod Mahajan no 
more, Brand Advani 
has to be sold to the 
country by a party 
which marketed 
Brand Vajpayee 
successfully. 


What if the economy overheats in 
the next 12 months and prices go 
haywire? Would it not be prudent to 
go for elections when comfort levels 
are good, especially if there is a good 
monsoon in 2008? 

The question which Sonia asked 
in her devastating campaign against 
the BJP-led National Democratic 
Alliance—What did the common 


man get?—has returned to haunt the 
UPA. What has it done for the aarn 
aadini? The BJP, which has lost some 
more allies after the 2004 election, is 
yet to coin a slogan. But aam aadmi 
would come into the political debate 
sooner or later. The Congress already 
has expanded the National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Scheme to 
all the districts and will come out 
with a similar programme for the 
urban unemployed. The success of 
free television sets bait of the DMK 
in Tamil Nadu last year, which pro- 
pelled M. Karunanidhi to power, is a 
tempting example for the UPA. 

The elevation of Rahul Gandhi to 
general secretaryship has raised the 
question of who would be the prime 
minister candidate of the Congress. 
But the accompanying question is 
whether Sonia would want Rahul 
to wait beyond 2009 to be projected 
as the leader. Though Manmohan is 
not a vote-catcher, if the Congress 
improves its tally in the next Lok 
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Sabha, he would have a logical case 
to continue. But if the Congress fares 
poorly, the Prime Minister’s chair 
may not be available. 

Sonia completes 10 uninterrupted 
yearsasCongresspresident, whichisa 
record. The party is united complete- 
ly, compared to the tenures of Indira 
Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi or Narasimha 
Rao. Sonia’s track record shows that 
she has rarely abandoned a leader 
whom she trusted. Even the chief 
ministers who resigned, like Vilasrao 
Deshmukh or A.K. Antony, have been 
quickly rehabilitated. Similarly, she 
has trusted the core team of Central 
ministers. More importantly, she has 
shown complete trust in Manmohan 
as the leader of the government. 

But the fate of the UPA also 
depends on the kind of opposition it 
faces at the national and the local lev- 
el. Luckily for Sonia and Manmohan, 
the index of opposition unity, which 
determines the split of anti-UPA 
votes, is at a low ebb. The NDA has 
shrunk, while the Third Front has 
not fully taken off. The Bahujan 
Samaj Party, which is expected to be 


a key player in the next Lok Sabha, | the last party hurdle, he will have to 
is not with any front, and its leader | stitch together a broader coalition for 


Mayawati has made it clear that the 
‘elephant’ would plough its own fur- 
row in the general elections. 

The BJP and the Congress are 
locked in electoral battle in sev- 
en states—Gujarat and Himachal 
Pradesh (2007) and Karnataka, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
Chhattisgarh and Delhi (2008)— 
where there are no dominant region- 
al parties. These are the states where 


| the two parties expect to get a good 
~number of Lok Sabha seats. The 


Assembly elections, if held ahead of 
the general elections, will indicate 
the mood of the electorate. 

The BJP has chosen its seniormost 
leader L.K. Advani as its prime min- 
ister candidate following Vajpayee’s 
illness and withdrawal from active 
politics. As the UPA-Left relations 
became tense, the RSS moved quickly 
to get Advani anointed by the party’s 
parliamentary board, after getting 


- Vajpayee’s approval. Advani’s critics 


including Murli Manohar Joshi fell in 
line. Now that Advani has overcome 


realising his ambition of ruling India. 
He has to build a social platform like 
Vajpayee, who could even attract the 
secularists andthe Muslims tosupport 


_ him or at least be tolerant of him. 


Brand Advani has to be sold to 
the country by a party which mar- 
keted Brand Vajpayee successfully 
in the 1990s. Brand manager Pramod 
Mahajan, who came out with rivet- 
ing slogans like ‘Tried and Trusted’ 
for Vajpayee, is no more. Advani’s 
attempt at transforming his image 
of a hardcore Hindutva leader has 
met with mixed success. The BJP 
would target the Congress on anti- 
Hindutva by saying the UPA gov- 
ernment has been soft on terrorism, 
which resulted in increased threat to 
national security. Fortunately for the 
Congress, the peaceful relations with 
Pakistan have not brought terrorism 
into focus. 

Whatcounts forthe two major par- 
ties are the breadth and the depth of 
their respective fronts. It is status quo 
as far as alliances go in Maharashtra 


Hoping for a larger role at the Centre: Third Front leaders Om Prakash Chautala, Chandrababu Naidu, Jayalalithaa and Mulayam Singh 
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Setting deadlines: Left leaders AB. Bardha 


(Congress-NCP vs BJP-Shiv Sena), 
Orissa (Biju Janata Dal-BJP vs 
Congress), Bihar (JD(U)-BJP vs RJD- 
Congress), Punjab (Akali Dal-BJP vs 
Congress). However, in Tamil Nadu, 
the ruling Democratic Progressive 
Alliance led by Karunanidhi has lost 
Vaiko’s MDMK, which has switched 
support to J. Jayalalithaa’s AIADMK. 
While the Congress hasa firm alliance 
with the DMK and the PMK, the BJP 
is at present on its own inastate which 
sends 39 MPs to the Lok Sabha. 
There is no prospect of the BJP 
aligning withthe Telugu Desam Party 
in Andhra Pradesh, as TDP supremo 
Chandrababu Naidu is locked in a 
direct fight with his political rival, 
Chief Minister Y.S. Rajashekhara 
Reddy of the Congress. Naidu has 


thrown his lot with the nascent | 


Third Front, which he hopes would 
be able to get enough seats like the 
non-Congress and non-BJP United 
Front which ruled between 1996 and 
1998 with two prime ministers. The 
Reddy government, whichcompletes 
its term in 2009, has lost the crucial 
support of the Telengana Rashtra 
Samithi. The TRS, which has gone 
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through divisions, would campaign 
against the Congress “betrayal” of the 


' Telengana cause. 


In West Bengal, Nandigram would 
determine the fate of the Left Front as 
Trinamool Congress leader Mamata 


- Banerjee is expected to either return 


to the Congress or have an electoral 
alliance with the party. The spot- 
light is harshly playing on Chief 
Minister Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee, 


' who could do no wrong earlier. Now 


everything seems to go wrong, even 


_ thoughheis backed by the formidable 
_ political machinery of the CPI(M). 


Kerala, another Left bastion, is see- 
ing a regrouping within the United 
Democratic Front with the Kerala 
Congress factions coming together 
and the homecoming of Congress 
veteran K. Karunakaran, who had 
floated his own outfit before joining 
the Nationalist Congress Party. 

The future of the Third Front 
hinges on the outcome in Uttar 
Pradesh. In the most populous state, 


which has 8] Lok Sabha seats, Chief 


Minister Mayawati has cobbled an 
amazing social coalition of forward 
castes, minorities and Dalits. Already 


will be the UPA's first challenge in 2008 


AFP 


described as the second most power- 
ful woman in the country, she is keen 
On prime ministership and is tar- 
geting states like Maharashtra and 
Karnataka, which have substantial 
Dalit population. Mayawati hopes 
that if she manages 50 seats, she 
could have a major say in the new 


- government. 


Her challenger Mulayam Singh 
Yadav may have lost power but has 
managed to retain his voter base. If 
he improves his tally in the Lok Sabha 
polls, he could emerge as a kingmak- 
er. He would also be watching the 
performance of other Third Fronters 
such as the AIADMK, Telugu Desam 
and Janata Dal (Secular). A lot would 


also depend on the support of the 
| Left parties, with whom Mulayam 


has a good rapport. 

Meanwhile, Finance Minister P. 
Chidambaram is preparing an ‘elec- 
tion’ Budget, which is expected to 
shower goodies. A full-scale Budget 
is not possible in 2009, if the 14th 
Lok Sabha lasts its term. His record 
of maximum budgets by a finance 
minister would be a difficult record 
to beat. 


SHOP FOR ALMOST ANYTHING WITH YOUR 
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As a nation we will continue to be a youthful 
democracy powered by hope and resilience 
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of a civilisation that goes ly; ack 
5,000 vears? Is there a danger 
that the vardstick we choose 
may be a trifle dwarted by the 
sheer enormity of the back- 
dt rope Or is it possible that our conclusions may 
be too forgiving, er too exacting, or a trifle rud- 
derless for lack of adequate comparative data? 
Is anation te be judged, at least in part, bv the 


exemplary vision of its founding fathers, or must 


its scorecard beamade solely on the basts of what 
that vision has delivered? Can such assessments 
be uni-ditnensional, overarching differences of 
Perspec ‘tive due to socio-economic differences? 


Or, even more improbably, can a nation at over a 


ie Sterne our failures than pondering over our suc- 
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ASa people, we are often more Cloquent in 


cesses. The freedom to criticise is, of course, a 
pointer to our most important achievement, the 
retention of democracy. In the last general elec- 
tions, 5,3 O8 candidates from 220 political parties 
contested 543 parliamentary constituencies; 380 | 
millien people, representing about 56 per cent of 
the 675 million registered voters, exercised their 
preferences using 1.25 million electronic vot- 

ing machines in 7,00,000 polling booths across 
the country, the highest in Ladakh at an altitude 
of 5180 metres, 30 kilometres from the nearest 
road! When fndians queue up to exercise their 
political choice, itisamdoubted!y the biggest 


organised single political exercise in 
human history.And yet, the freedom 
to vote is not the only attribute of 

a democracy. Institutions such as 

a free media and an independent 
judiciary are an essential part of the 
democratic framework, and in spite 
of the occasional aberration, we 
have both. The theory of democratic 
practice is similar across the world, 
but the experience of each country 
varies. In India, the most significant 
consequence of the strengthening 
of democracy has been the progres- 
sive empowerment of those mar- 
ginalised for centuries, and who are 
now determined to win through the 
ballot box what the system will not 
otherwise yield. 


The miracle of India is that democ- 
racy and economic growth have 
not been mutually exclusive. It is 
significant that the electorate has 
been growing in size and becoming 
increasingly demanding in terms 
of accountability when growth 
rates after 1991 have been inching 
upwards towards double digits. 
Given the social insensitivity of 
Indians, there is little doubt that, in 
the absence of democracy, the suc- 
cessful would have seceded long 
ago to form their own republic. But 
today, the poor and the underprivi- 
leged vote in greater numbers than 
the rich and the better off. No gov- 
ernment can hope to retain power 
if the interests of the former are not 
addressed. The achievement of the 
Indian Republic is thus not merely 
the statistics of a recently buoy- 
ant economy, but the fact that, as a 
result of the working of the demo- 
cratic system, the interests of those 
still marginalised cannot be ignored. 
In 1947, there were quite a few 
who were not prepared to put their 
money on even the survival of the 
Indian state. Their pessimism was 
not without basis, given the almost 
unending diversity of a multi-lin- 
gual, multi-ethnic and multi-reli- 
gious nation struggling to find its 
feet after the trauma of Partition. 
But the Indian people have defied 


The most significant 
development has 
been the progres- 
sive empowerment 
of those margin- 
alised for centuries, 
and who are now 
determined to win 
through the ballot 
box what the 
system will not 
otherwise yield. 


The creation of a 
pan-Indian citizen, 


who has more than 


one symbol or 
reason to identify 
with the country as 
a whole, is a signifi- 


cant achievement. 


the doubts of such Cassandras. Not 


| asingle secessionist movement 


has succeeded against the state in 
the last sixty years. This has often 
required the use of punitive vio- 
lence, but equally important has 
been the process of seduction and 
co-option. The creation of a pan- 
Indian citizen, who has more than 
one symbol or reason to identify 
with the country as a whole, is one 
of the most significant achievements 
of the republic. The significant fact 
is that this has happened not as a 


_ result of a conscious governmental 
| blueprint, but because of a host of 


factors operating simultaneously 
and collectively: films, radio, tele- 
vision, the expansion of the print 
media, educational opportunities, 
job mobility, affirmative action, 
domestic tourism, consumerism, 


- the communication revolution and 


the rise of an assertive popular 
culture. The adhesive of this overt 
homogeneity is gradually converting 
the salad bow] of India into a melt- 
ing pot; but the uniqueness of the 
Indian experiment is that the bow] 
continues to exist even as it begins 
to look like the pot. 


~ Communal strife is a blot on this 
_ emerging profile of national unity, 


but its incidence must not be exag- 
gerated. A recent study by two 
scholars at Harvard, Ashutosh 


_ Varshney and Steven Wilkinson, 


has shown that in a sample study 
of 23 years, communal violence in 
India was not chronic or pervasive, 
but sporadic and town-specific, and 


that in 20 out of those 23 years there 


was little or no violence. In fact, as 
against the occasional incidents of 


| communal strife, there are countless 
incidents of religious harmony that 


play out unnoticed in the daily ebb 
and flow of life. Today, most Indians 


_ want to swim away from the islands 
' of religious exclusion towards the 


dividends of the secular main- 
stream, and this is no mean achieve- 
ment given the close proximity in 


| which Hindus and Muslims live in 


such large numbers, the historical 
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memory of the terrible religious vio- 
lence of Partition, the role of crimi- 
nals and vested interests in foment- 
ing disharmony and the incendiary 
contribution of scarcity and poverty 


|| in accentuating any cause of strife. 


There are many unfinished tasks 
for this young nation, of which the 
eradication of poverty and illiteracy 
and the provision of basic medical 
care to all citizens must remain the 
most important. But the miracle of 
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India is based on two vital elixirs: 
hope and resilience. The hope that 
tomorrow will be better than today, 
and the innate resilience to survive 
and flourish against the greatest 
odds. Add to that democracy, the 


| huge energies unleashed by the 


surge for upward mobility, a down- 
to-earth civilisational pragmatism, 

a cultural legacy that goes back to 
the dawn of time, and an effortless 
talent for entrepreneurship, and you 


ILL 


have a heady potion that recalls the 
lines of Iqbal: Kuch baat hat ki hasti 
mitthi nahin hamari, barson raha 
hai dushman daur-e-jahaan hamara, 
which means there is some reason 
why our existence will continue, 
though for centuries the world may 


have been our adversary. 
Author-diplomat Pavan K. Varma has 
written over a dozen books, including 
the best-selling The Great Indian Middle 
Class, and Being Indian: The Truth about 
why the 21st Century will be India’s. 


BY SOLI J. SORABJEE 


Elixir of India 


The devout, the agnostic and the 
atheist—all are equal in a secular state 


ecularism conveys different 
meanings to different per- 
sons. The essence of secu- 
larism is that no particular 
religion in the state should 
receive any State patronage or no one 
religion should be given any prefer- 
ential status or unique distinction. 
Secularism mandates equal treat- 
ment of all religions and creeds and, 


in substance, embodies the principle 
of equality. 

Secularism found its place in the 
Preamble to our Constitution in 1976, 
by virtue of the 42nd Amendment 
to the Constitution. However, the 
concept and spirit of secularism 
was ingrained in us by our national 
leaders. Gandhiji regarded secular- 
ism as “Sarva-Dharma-Samabhava” 


or equal regard for all religions. 
According to Pandit Nehru, a secu- 
lar state “does not obviously mean a 
state, where religion is discouraged. 
It means freedom of religion and con- 
science, including freedom for those 
who have no religion, subject only to 
their not interfering with each other 
in the basic conception of our state.” 
To Dr S. Radhakrishnan, secular- 
ism in the Indian context meant “an 
equal status for all religions”. The 
emphasis was on equality status for 
all religions. Equality and religious 
tolerance were regarded as essential 
components of a secular state. 

The main objective of our found- 
ing fathers was the establishment 
of a secular state, founded on the 
principle of equality and embracing 


AP 


diverse faithsandreligions. Therewas 
general belief in the peaceful accom- 
modation of all faiths in an enlight- 
ened, secular, democratic system 
that guaranteed freedom of religion 
as an aspect of liberty and equality. 
Indian secularism is the direct result 
of acceptance of democracy and 
the principles of liberty and equal- 
ity. The 42nd Amendment, in effect, 
made explicit what was implicit in 
our Constitution. The belief that the 
concept of secularism was implanted 
in our Constitution for the first time 
in 1976 is erroneous. 


In the Indian constitutional jurispru- 
dence, a secular State is “neither 
anti-God, nor pro-God; it treats 
alike the devout, the agnostic and 
the atheist. It eliminates God from 
matters of state and ensures that no 
one shall be discriminated against 
on the ground of religion.” Article 
25 of the Constitution guarantees to 
all persons, citizens and aliens alike, 


The period from 6th century BC to 
2nd century AD is called the epic era, 
which is believed to be the most secu- 
lar period in ancient Indian history. 
Though Hinduism was the predomi- 
nant religion, Buddhism and Jainism 
with their radical thoughts emerged 
during this time. Religious tolerance 
can be seen as the marvel of this era, 
as sacrificial Hinduism co-existed with 
the Buddhist ideals, which denied the 
sanctity of the Vedas. Epic era also 
had atheists called Ajivikas, founded 
by Goshala Maskariputra. Ajivikas 

did not believe in karma, and thought 
that destiny was predetermined and 
could not be changed. While these 
groups revolved around karma and 
destiny, there were agnostics called 
the Charvakas—school of material- 
ism—who encouraged followers to 
reject religious observances and make 
the most of worldly pleasures. 
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freedom of conscience and the right 
to freely profess, practice, and propa- 
gate their religion, subject to explicit 
restrictions on ground of public 


| order, morality and health. 


Religion is not defined in our 
Constitution. The Supreme Court 
in its landmark decision in The 
Commissioner, Hindu Religious 


| Endowments, Madras versus Sri 


Lakshmindra Thirtha Swamiar of 
Sri Shirur Mutt ruled that ‘religion 
is certainly a matter of faith with 


| individuals or communities and it is 


| 


not necessarily theistic’. There are 
well-known religions in India like 
Buddhism and Jainism, which do 
not believe in God or in any intelli- 
gent first cause. A religion undoubt- 
edly has its basis in a system of beliefs 
or doctrines, which are regarded by 


| those who profess that religion as 
conducive to their spiritual well- 


being, but it would not be correct to 


| say that religion is nothing else but a 


| 


doctrine of belief. 


God is nota 

‘dirty’ word in our 
secular state. 

A secular state is 
neither anti-God, 
nor pro-God. It only 
eliminates God from 
matters of state. 


In its subsequent decision in the 
S.P. Mittal versus Union of Indiacase, 
the Supreme Court reaffirmed that 
religion need not be theistic and that 
religion means ‘a system of beliefs 
or doctrines which are regarded by 


| those who profess that religion as 


conducive to their spiritual well- 
being’. Interestingly, in Mittal’s case, 
the majority held that the ideas and 
beliefs of Sri Aurobindo did not con- 
stitute ‘religion’ for the purpose of 
Article 25, on the ground that the 
teachings of Sri Aurobindo only rep- 
resented his philosophy and not a 


' religion. 


On the other hand, when a ques- 
tion arose before the Supreme Court 
whether Ananda Marga, a socio-spir- 


itual organisation, whose aim was | 


to teach ‘yoga and spiritual science 
to every aspirant’, was a religious 
denomination, the court held that 
Ananda Marga satisfied the requisite 
conditions and could be appropriate- 
ly treated as areligious denomination 
within the Hindu religion. Although 
our founding-fathers were quite clear 
that there should be no place for state 
religion, nor for official patronage of 
any religion, they did not adopt the 
Jeffersonian theory of an impregna- 
ble wall between church and state. 


An adherent of any religion may pub- 
lish and disseminate the religious 
books such as the Bible, the Quran 
or the Bhagavad Gita in exercise of 
the guaranteed right of freedom of 
religion. However, a secular state 
cannot directly or indirectly, by 
way of subsidy or otherwise extend 
financial assistance to such activities. 
Muslims are certainly entitled to go 
to Haj at their own expense, but it is 
not right for a secular state to defray 
such expense from the public exche- 
quer directly or indirectly. That will 
be clearly contrary to the spirit of 


Article 27, which prohibits compel- | 


ling any person to pay taxes for the 
promotion or maintenance of any 
particular religion or denomination. 
Indeed, the prohibition in Article 28 
against imparting religious instruc- 


Religious violence in India has 
claimed more than 4,000 lives 
in 20 years 

@ 1984: Anti-Sikh violence, 
after the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi by her Sikh guards, was 
a party-led attack on the Sikhs 
@ 1992: More than 1,200 
people were killed in the Hindu- 
Muslim riots after a group of 
Hindus demolished the Babri 
Masjid in Ayodhya 

@ 1992: Riots between the 
Hindus and Muslims in Mumbai 
killed at least 500 people, lead- 
ing to the worst civil unrest in 
independent India 

@ 2002: Godhra train carnage 
and the resultant riots claimed 
2,000 lives 


tion in educational institutions 
extends only to institutions wholly 
maintained out of state funds. Again 
there are some exceptions to the pro- 
hibition of religious instruction in 
state-supported schools. Attendance 
at religious instruction or religious 
worship in educational institutions is 
not totally prohibited, and a student 
IS permitted to participate in it if he/ 
she, or his/her guardian, in case he/ 
she is a minor, has consented to it. It 
is also extremely unlikely that courts 
in India would invalidate the recita- 
tion of anon-denominational prayer 
in classrooms. 

Mention of religion is not imper- 
missible and God is not a ‘dirty’ word 
in our secular state. In a country of 
diverse faiths and religions like ours, 
which recognises and accepts plural- 
ity of religions and accords equality 
of treatment to all religions and its 
adherents, secularism is indispens- 
able. No wonder that in the celebrat- 
ed judgment of the Supreme Court 
in the Keshavananda Bharati case, all 
the judges have regarded secularism 
as a basic feature of the Constitution, 
which cannot be abrogated with- 
out damaging the basic structure of 
our Constitution. Any such attempt 
would be patently unconstitutional. 


The writer is former 
attorney-general of India. 
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In safe hands: A painting of Dr Ambedkar handing over the Constitution to Dr Rajendra Prasad 


Pillars of strength 


BY K.C. PANT 


It is the commitment to the democratic system that has 
kept every institution within its designated perimeters 


et me begin by congratulat- 


ing THE WEEK on its silver 


jubilee, and for deciding to 
critically review the health 
of our institutions of gover- 
nance. It is vital that we review them 
from time to time, and examine how 


they have coped with the changing 


Situations. 
The modelofdemocracy that India 
has chosen, along with the institu- 


. | 
tions that support it, are a natural 


consequence of the principles and 
the objectives of the freedom move- 
ment, which provided us with an 
exposure to democratic institutions, 
interspersed with periods of agita- 
tion. 

By the time the Constitution was 
framed, there was almost a uni- 
versal consensus on the system of 


- governance we would have. The 


Constitution refined this consensus, 
and gave it a shape. Thereafter, the 


most important challenge was to see 
that the democratic system func- 
tioned in a manner that responded to 
the rising aspirations of the people. 
The institutions of governance were 
created keeping in mind this chal- 
lenge. Some were continued from 
the pre-Independence period; oth- 
ers were reshaped; and many more 


were created. 


We often hear the debate wheth- 
er the Westminster system or the 
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TRIVIA 


The Rig Veda mentions two democratic 
institutions—sabha (assembly of 
chieftains) and samiti (gathering of 

the tribe) 


The Indian Constitution is the bulkiest 
in the world with 395 articles and 

12 schedules. The English version has a 
total of 1,17,369 words 


There are 2,65,000 gram panchayats 
in the country 


The Indian Constitution has borrowed 
ideas from the Upanishads as well as 
the constitutions of Great Britain, USA, 
France, Ireland, Canada, Australia and 
USSR 


There is a backlog of 40,000 cases in the 
Supreme Court 


3,287,037 civil and 704,214 criminal 
cases are pending in various High Courts 
across the nation 


ber of pending cases has become very 
large. It is also taking very long for 


cases to be decided. Frankly, a poor | 


man cannot afford to go to court to 
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tions. Keeping in mind the growing | great asset. So you don’t discuss prob- 


concern about the internal security 


_ situation in some parts of the country 


and the need to ensure that the work- 
ing of the police is people-friendly, a 
sense of urgency must drive the nec- 
esSary corrective action. 

The federal system is working 
through several institutions of which 


' I would mention one or two. During 
level, we have to accept that the num- | 


seek justice, because of the cost and | 


time involved. 
Another area of concern is that 


complaints of corruption in the judi- | 


ciary, very rare earlier, are heard far 
more frequently today. That is a flaw 
which can create a serious problem 
for the credibility of the system. The 


judiciary has to tackle this prob- | 
lem from within. The executive 1s | 


answerable to the people; they have 
to face elections. The bureaucracy 
is answerable to the elected govern- 
ment. The judiciary, in that sense, is 
not answerable to anyone. So it has 
to regulate itself and apply the neces- 
Sary correction. 

The judiciary cannot function 
effectively, unless the police also 
functionefficientlyand honestly. This 
is another institution whose work- 
ing needs to be reviewed. There have 
been many commissions and there 


is no dearth of useful recommenda- | 


my years in government, I had dealt 
with inter-state relations 1n various 
ministries like home, finance and 
education. But the finance commis- 
sion gave me a clearer picture of the 
way the states looked at the division 
of resources between the Centre and 
the states. We went to each state, and 


| 
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tried to understand their point of | 


view. The method of allocation was 
transparent, and I did not receive any 
complaints from any state. This is 
important because the finance com- 
mission is a constitutional body, and 
its recommendations have come to 
be accepted as awards. 

The Finance Commission deals 
with non-plan. The institution that 
handles planned development is the 
Planning Commission. The question 
whether a Planning Commission is 
relevant ina liberalised economy, has 
been raised in recent years. I would 
say it has an important role to play 
in our quasi-federal system. It has 
a perspective of the entire country 
in the light of the experience of the 
last 50 years. It has all the data and 
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a wealth of information, and that is a — 


lems in a vacuum, but in the context 
of experience. If we didn’t have the 
Planning Commission, possibly we 
would have had to invent one. 

Every plan has a different focus. 
The focus of one of the plans was 
food production, and this gave a fillip 
to the green revolution. Another plan 
highlighted foreign exchange. Two 
things have happened after the eco- 
nomic reforms. One, the thrust on the 
public sector diminished in the sense 
that no new public sector institutions 
are being set up. Secondly, if you see 
the document of the Tenth plan, you 
will find that it is consistent with the 
agenda of economic reforms with a 
human face and a measured move- 
ment towards globalisation. At the 
same time, it flags some of the points 
where we have to be careful. 


Our economy is growing at a fast rate. 
When there is growth, the process 
tends to lead to economic dispar- 
ity between the rich and the poor. 
The Planning Commission has to be 
conscious of the needs of the weak- 
er sections. We have problems like 
infant mortality, maternal mortality, 
unavailability of drinking water, san- 
itation and pollution. The Planning 
Commission has to look at these 
problems from the point of view of 
the people, not the system. 

It is the strength of the democratic 
system that has kept every institution 
within its designated perimetres. 


That includes the armed forces, too. | 


The relationship between the armed 
forces and the civilian government 
has evolved to a very mature level. It 
rests on the basic principle that the 
power of decision-making lies with 
the civilian government. 

Recent years have witnessed a 
welcome increase in the rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Along with that, new 
problems and opportunities are aris- 
ing. The most important requirement 
is to invest in man-making, as Swami 
Vivekananda used to say. Unless the 
education system is strengthened, 
and unless elementary education is 
universalised, the doors of opportu- 
nity will remain closed to large sec- 
tions of our people. We need people 
with skills. One priority is to build 
a very widespread system of voca- 
tional training institutions. Today, 
there is a mismatch between the 
needs of a growing economy and 
what the ITIs and so on are provid- 


ing. Making higher education world | 


Save your hair while it’s still there. 


Ath century BC: Mahajanapadas 
(republics) established in India. 
Vaishali (in modern Bihar) was the 
first republic 


75 AD: King Gopala, the first Bud- 
dhist ruler of Bengal, came to power 
through an election 


1949 November 26: The Constituent 
Assembly passed the Constitution 


1950 January 25: The Election Com- 
mission of India was established 


1950 March 15: Planning Commission 


was set up 


1951 November 22: The first Finance 


Commission constituted under Article 


280 of the Constitution 


1993 April 24: Panchayati raj institu- 
tions got constitutional status 
through the 73rd amendment 


f 
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class is equally important because 
that is where intellectual leadership 
will come from. 

Health care is another area which 
has to be looked at. Besides, we have 
to realise that lakhs of people who are 
malnourished can, given good health 
care, be far more productive than 
they are now. From that perspective, 
health care and education are the key 
areas we have to address. 

We are an ancient country, but 
also a young country. The challenge 


| before the system is to meet the rising 


aspirations of the youth. The politi- 
cal dialogue in the country has to 
help create a positive vision. Political 
parties should help young people to 
identify themselves with a national 
vision which inspires them. This 
kind of spirit gave us freedom, what 
enabled us to get over the pangs of 
partition. Political discourse should 
now deal with the future. 


Pant is a former Union cabinet minister. 
As told to R. Prasannan. 
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Stimulates the active hair 


growth cycle. 


Induces rapid multiplication 


of hair ceils. 


20% in just two weeks. And by up to 70% in six months. It’s natural. It's safe. And it works. 
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improves tensile strength 
and increases hair density. 
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Does not cure hereditary baldness. 


Though all of them created some 
ereat architecture, they never gave 


Urban India must wake up to the need of 21 direction to the mainstream of 


; : : ; architecture—housing. There was 

the hour—revive its crumbling architecture almost a sense of aloofness and dis- 
dain towards housing by the archi- 

tectural fraternity. Most architects 


i: 
architects worked on sustainable and 
vernacular design principles. 
| 


| istorically, no one image 
can depict India. Not 

only is it geographically 

diverse; it has also nur- 

tured different cultures, 

which have created a built landscape 
of architectural heritage. The his- 
toric values of various parts of India 
formed at different times and how 
they merge together is what has, 
and always will, make India special. 
The built environment of the last 50 
years has been predictably shaped 
by a number of socio-economic and 
political factors. 
Post-Independence India has been 
most emphatically driven by the 
Nehruvian vision, which envisaged 
building of a new heroic, modernist 
and progressive India. As part of this 
vision, he commissioned the French 
architect, Le Corbusier, to design the 
city of Chandigarh, which has had 
the most significant impact on post- 
independence Indian architecture. 
Both, Le Corbusier and renowned 
architect Louis Kahn, perceptively 
brought together international ideas 
and traditional Indian ethos in their 
designs, which influenced future 
generations of Indian architectural 
practices. The few Indian master- 
architects, who emerged around this 
era, mostly engaged in institutional, 
public buildings and industry-backed 
developments. There were also other 
sparks of brilliance where a few fine 
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focused on grander institutional 
and public buildings, which left the 
common man’s architecture in the 
hands of the builder and contractor. 
In addition, our extremely conser- 
vative policies ensured that it was a 
sellers’ market, where one could get 
away with murder. 

What resulted was chaos and total 
dilapidation of our ‘once beautiful’ 
urban centers. Even today, we aren’t 
doing much to change the decay- 
Ing state of our cities. We need to 
redevelop them, not only revive the 
image of our cities, but also their 
admunistration’s economy. 

The failure and non-existence of 
public housing has led to housing 


There was a sense 
of disdain towards 
housing by the 
architectural fra- 
ternity. Which left 
the common man’s 


architectureinthe 
hands of the builder | 


and contractor. | 


' ment started to witness when India 


_ stock that is primarily created by pri- 


vate enterprises, which always had to 
cope with a pigantic array of cultural, 
financial and socio-economiic issues. 
It may not garner the “wow” appeal 
that one can see in institutional or 
commercial buildings. But they are 
the most “critical” part of any built 
environment. 

The change that our built environ- 


became part of the global economic 
network is visible in our cities today. 
Even though most people are averse 
to the globalisation process, it is the 
reality of our times. Globalisation 
is an outcome of human innovation 
and technological advancement. The | | 
rapid growth of information technol- 
ogy in the recent past presents enor- 
mous possibility for interaction and 
sharing of ideas, goods and services, 


| which was never possible before. 
This phenomenon has demanded 


an architectural and urban setting in 
response to the new-found business, 
technologies, and the new social and 


- political orders. 


Globalisation has undeniably 
increased efficiency and excellence. | 


Global buildings not only cater to 


Indian standards, but it is about cre- 
ating buildings of top international 
standards. The constant theme in 


| today’s commercial developments 1s 
_ glass, steel and aluminum. Thc exten- 


sive use of glass and metallic panels 
on the facades conforms to the ‘high- 


| tech expression’ corporations seek to 


achieve. Another important trend is | 


| 


It took 22 years and 20,000 artisans to 
complete the Taj Mahal. After the com- | 
pletion of the monument, the artisans’ 

hands were chopped off to ensure they | 


| would never build another Taj Mahal ' 


| The first granite temple, Brihadeswara | 


temple in Tanjore, Tamil Nadu, is made of 
more than 80 tonnes of granite 


| The highest bridge in the world, Baily 


Bridge in the Ladakh valley, was built by 


- the Indian army in 1982 
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An important trend 
is corporate 
architecture—top 
Indian business 
houses building 
iconic structures 

to announce their 
presence. 


that of top-notch Indian business 
houses building iconic structures in 
order to announce their presence in 
the international economic arena. 
This trend in corporate architec- 
ture is a reflection of India’s boom- 
ing economy and an indication of its 
newfound place in global business. 

The transformation of our land- 
scape ishappeningalmosttoorapidly. 
The biggest concern is the fact that we 
seem to be letting our cities crumble. 
There is no effort to transform them 
for the future. We seem to be focusing 
on quick-fix ideas, like those devel- 
oping outside the urban boundaries. 
Even the Greenfield developments 
are being done without any vision. It 
is important to realise that land is a 
non-renewable resource and has to 
be used efficiently. 

Further, even as one changes with 
time, we have to protect the signifi- 
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cant aspects of our past. It is impor- 
tant to preserve the valuable heritage 
of our cities. There has been a defi- 
nite movement to protect our archi- 
tectural legacy, but more needs to be 
done. We have to use our heritage to 


- their full potential, and understand 
_ that our country is truly exceptional 


in its historic legacy. Heritage con- 
servation should go hand in hand 
with development. 

It is basically an approach where 
development is sensitive to the his- 
toric fabric of a city. Solutions that 
would prioritise different aspects of 


urban growth, should be explored | 


in such a way that they do not deter 
developmental growth and, at the sa 
yme time, do not wash away the city’s 
heritage values. We need to look at 
innovative solutions of merging new 


development with the old in a per- | 


ceptive manner. 
Another idea that is catching the 
imagination of the construction 


industry is that of environmentally- | 


_ friendly buildings. It is heartening 


to see the construction industry and 
architectural fraternity establishing 


“eco-friendly architecture”. A num- | 


ber of green building projects are 


tional institutions, information tech- 
nology parks, government buildings 
and corporate offices. 


On a more contemplative note, it is 
necessary to acknowledge that one 


of the most decisive issues that pivot | 


the future of India is how we will 
deal with urbanisation. We have to 


recognise that our future of is also | 
largely rooted in the effectiveness of | 
for their temples 


Today, only 30 per cent of our pop-— 


our cities. 


ulation lives in cities. It is predicted 
that almost 50 per cent of our citizens 
will live in urban centers in the com- 
ing decades. The consequences of 


| coming up in residential complexes, | 
exhibition centres, hospitals, educa- | 


our apathy today will be completely | 


catastrophic tomorrow. We need to 
make some tough choices, and look 
at radical solutions quickly or we will 
really be digging our own graves. 
The wrtir is a Mumbai-based architect 


TIMELINE 


Ancient India: Cave architecture was the 
main feature of the Indus valley civilisa- 
tion in 2000 BC. The cave temples built 
by the Buddhist and Jain monks were 
used as places of residence, too. They 
were spacious, and had huge windows. 
The caves in Ajanta, Ellora, Nashik and 
Elephanta, and the Buddhist stupas, 
constructed during this time, are known 
for their paintings, murals and bronze 
sculptures 


Colonial India: The Indo-Sarcenic 
architecture was a blend between the 
influence of the Western colonisers and 
the existing Indian architecture with 
Gothic structures and stained glass. The 
colonisers left their mark in the institu- 
tions, churches and other buildings of 
civic importance. Some of the standing 
structures revealing this era in architec- 
ture are St. John’s College, Agra and the 
Madras High Court in Chennai 


Medieval India: The southern kingdoms 
of the Pallavas and Cholas created 
architectural marvels—the temples in 
Kanchipuram and Mahabalipuram in the 
Sth century BC. It was during this time 
that the sculpted rock and stone temples 
were constructed. While the Hoysala 
kingdom promoted the multi-faceted co- 
loumns, the Vijayanagaras had gopurams 


Modern India: With the coming of the 
Muslims to India, Turkish and Afghan 
styles were incorporated into the exist- 
ing Hindu style. The use of domes, high 
minarets and open courtyards became a 
feature of this era. The Mughal emperors 
contributed most to Indian architecture. 
Their structures used marble, sandstone, 
and had geometric designs and calligra- 
phy for design. The Indo-Islamic era was 
a judicious mix of both cultures 
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ell, here’s something you don’t 
see every day. I was visiting an 
Indian village 560 kilometres east 
of Hyderabad and got to watch 

a very elderly Indian man undergo an EKG 

in aremote clinic, while a heart specialist, 
hundreds of kilometres away in Bangalore, 


watched via satellite TV and dispensed a diag- | 


nosis. This kind of telemedicine is the IT revo- 
lution at its best. But what struck me most was 
that underneath the TV screen, powering the 
whole endeavour, were 16 car batteries—the 
ET, energy technology, revolution, at its worst. 
More and more Indians are getting access to 
computers and the internet, even in villages. 
But only 85 per cent of Indian villages are 
electrified—and that is being generous. 

If only we could make a breakthrough in 
clean, distributed power—an ET revolution—it 
could drive the IT revolution into every for- 
gotten corner of the world to create jobs and 
tap the innovative prowess of rural popula- 
tions, like India’s 700 million villagers. 

To appreciate that potential, look at how 
much is being done with just car batteries, 
backup diesel generators and India’s creaky 
rural electricity grid. I travelled to a clus- 

ter of villages with a team from the Byrraju 
Foundation—a truly impressive nonprofit set 
up by B. Ramalinga Raju and his family, co- 
founder of Satyam Computer Services. The 
Hyderabad-based brothers, besides funding 
health clinics and computer-filled primary 
schools in villages in Andhra Pradesh, tried 
something new: outsourcing their outsourcing 
to villages. 

Here in Ethakota, amid the banana and palm 
eroves, 120 college-educated villagers, trained 
in computers and English by Satyam and con- 
nected to the world by wireless networks, are 
processing data for a British publisher and 
selling services for an Indian phone company. 
They run two eight-hour shifts, but could run 
three—if only the electricity didn’t go off for 
six hours a day! 
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if only we 
could make 
a break- 
through 

in clean, 
distributed 
power—an 
ET revolu- 
tion—it 
could drive 
the IT revo- 
lution into 
every forgot- 
ten corner of 
the world. 


The ET revolution 


Talking to the workers at the Ethakota data 
centre—one of three that Byrraju has set up— 
you can see what a merger of IT and ET could 
do: enable so many more Indians to live local 
and act global. Suresh Varma, 30, one of the 
data managers, was working for a US oil com- 
pany in Hyderabad but decided to move back 
to the village where his parents came from. 

“I have a much higher quality of life here,” he 
said. “It is like moving from a Silicon Valley to 
a real valley.” 

"Unlike in the city, where outsourcing work- 
ers come and go, “in the village, nobody gives 
up these jobs,” said Verghese Jacob, who 
heads the Byrraju Foundation, which plans 
to gradually hand over ownership of the data 
centres to the villagers. “They are very inno- 
vative and positive, and their respect for the 
opportunity is so much more than that of a 
city child.” 

When the world starts getting wired and elec- 
trified, you never know who you’! bump into. 
In the village of Podagatlapalli, I met Sha Yu, 
a 22-year-old Chinese graduate of Beijing’s 
Renmin University and a Byrraju volunteer, 
teaching rural Indian high school students 
how to produce their own newspaper ona 
computer. 

“In China people don’t know so much about 
India, so I decided to come and see what is 
happening here,” she explained. “In rural 
India, communication is not that developed, 
so I started a newspaper for the high school. 
If this rural area can be empowered, it would 
be an amazing thing for the world.” 

Amazing indeed. India’s strained mega-cities, 
like Mumbai and Kolkata, can’t keep grow- 
ing. Jacob estimates that just one of his rural 
outsourcing centres creates the equivalent 
employment of 160 hectares of farm land. 
India, in other words, could actually mint 
more land in the countryside, but it can’t do 

it off car batteries. It will take a real energy 
revolution. If only.... 


Friedman is the author of the best-selling book 
The World is Flat. 
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Philosophy of lif 


Every citizen needs a system that can provide 


good health care at minimal cost. Yoga is the solution 


he veracity of modern 

medical science is based 

on controlled clinical tri- 

als. Seeking and establish- 

ing the same in a scientifi- 
cally unknown area is indeed a chal- 
lenging task. The benefits of yoga or 
pranayama can be established only 
from personal experience and regu- 
lar practice. To demonstrate this, we 
have experimented with pranayama 
on millions of people. 

The participants in these individ- 
ual and collective experiments were 
normally healthy people as well as 
those suffering from cancer, heart 
ailments, diabetes, hypertension, 
obesity, asthma and other illnesses. 
All were searching for a healthy life. 
Many participants were cured of dis- 
eases that were terminal. We have as 
proof the clinical examination of the 
patients before and after they prac- 
tised pranayama. 

This work pointstoanewdirection 
to the research and practice in mod- 
ern medical science. People who are 
frustrated with life will find in yoga 
anew basis for hope, faith and vigour 
in life. Adopting a new system in life 
is very difficult. Indians had adopted 
yoga as a lifestyle since the beginning 
of civilisation. Yoga became less pop- 
ular during the middle ages but now 


| millions of people are practising and 


getting its benefits. 
We want yoga to become a philos- 


ophy of life for everyone. The prac- 
titioners of yoga should be able to 


| experience ultimate happiness and 


| blissful state of samadhi: those feel- 
ing lost should find some direction. 
- Those feeling dejected, insecure and 


those with suicidal tendencies may 
get on the path of self-awareness. A 
self-aware person cannot take his/ 
her own or somebody else’s life. A 
yogi is above crime, corruption and 


violence, and contributes to building | | 


a creative, positive and productive 
society. 

A yogi is beyond terrorism, cas- 
teism, regionalism and communal 
divides, and follows the path of 
nation-building. Today,throughyoga, 
the strong humanistic, nationalistic 
and spiritualistic forces and those 
standing for truth and righteousness 
are coming together, paving the way 


A new knowledge 
will surface for the 
world to enjoy—yoga 
as a health-building 
solution and 
philosophy of life 
through scientific 
research. 


per cent of Indians are able to afford 
medical treatment. If we assume that 
every Indian is able to take allopathic 
medicines, then the total expenditure 
would be to the tune of Rs 13,70,057 
crore. 

Assuming that Indians stop using 
the traditional medical systems like 
yoga and ayurveda, and follow allop- 
athy, then every Indian would have to 
spend $5,277 a year for medical facili- 
ties. If we attempt to provide medical 
facilities comparably to facilities in 
the US, the total expenditure would 
be a whopping Rs 7,52,67,514 crore, 
which would not be met even after 
using up our entire GDP. 


Every Indian has to bear 93 per 
cent of the medical expenses and the 
government’s contribution is a neg- 
ligible 7 per cent. But each citizen 
needs a medical system that can pro- 
vide good health care at no or very 
minimal cost. Yoga is the solution. 
As we proceed through the path of 
genetic research and controlled clin- 
ical trials in ayurveda and yoga, we 
shall be able to demonstrate through 
scientifically gathered results that 
yoga and ayurveda provide the need- 
ed medical set-up. 

The process of scientific docu- 
mentation and research would con- 
tinue with the support of millions 


of fellow citizens. We will be able 
to establish yoga as a health-build- 
ing solution and philosophy of life 
through scientific research. A new 


knowledge will surface for the world | | 


to enjoy. The dream of sage Charaka, 


‘Sadaiva yuktam bheshajyam yadaro- | 


gyaya kalpate’ will become a reality. 

The whole idea is to give priority 
to physical health involving mini- 
mum expenses and thus take soci- 
ety in the right direction. Yoga can 
provide simple, easy, effective and 
scientific treatment to around 500 
crore people who are too poor to get 
medical facilities. There should be 
concerted efforts to remove miscon- 


ceptions and doubts regarding the | 


efficacy of yoga. 


The writer is founder of | 
Patanjali Yog Peeth in Hardwar | 


Yuj, which, in Sanskrit, means to unite, | | 


is the root of the word yoga. 


Yoga is one of the six orthodox schools | 


of Indian philosophy. 


Patanjali, the early exponent of yoga, is 
the author of Yoga Sutras. These were 
written in 200-300 BC. 


Patanjali yoga is ashtanga or has eight 
limbsoyama, niyama, asana, pranaya- 
ma, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana and 
Samadhi. 


Patanjali’s system is called 
Raja Yoga. It focuses on 
the control of mind. 


Yoga dates back to the 
Indus Valley civilisation 
(3300-1700 BC). 


Pashupati seal, discovered by John 
Marshall at the site of the settlement, 
is Said to feature a yoga pose. 


Ancient texts that mention yoga 
include the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
and Bhagavad Gita. 
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BY K.N. GOVINDACHARYA 


Beyond 
politicking 


The nation awaits a new dawn 
with a system that rests on the pillars 
of renunciation and simplicity 


ahatma Gandhi epito- 

mised the “simple 

living, high thinking” 

philosophy. Wearwhat 

you produce, produce 
what you wear; eat what you grow, 
grow what you eat, he said. His diet, 
too, was simple, consisting just five 
types of food products. As he often 
said, his life was his message, and it 
left a lasting impression on me. 

In 1967, when I was engaged in 
drought-relief work as a Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh volunteer in 
Bihar, I survived on one meal a day 
for two months. When I was told 
that groundnuts provided whole- 


TRIVIA 


A lighthouse of simplicity, Baba Amte 
is the epitome of ‘simple living, high 
thinking’. After giving up a success- 
ful career as a lawyer, he took up 

the cause of the downtrodden and 

a simple lifestyle. Baba, who has 

won numerous national and interna- 
tional awards amounting to crores of 
rupees, wears only khadi woven at 
Anandvan, an ashram he set up for 
lepers, eats only fruits and vegetables 
from the ashram and lives a frugal life. 


K. Kamaraj, who became chief minister 
of Tamil Nadu thrice, was never lured 


some nutrition, it became my food 
for a fortnight. I tried to shun warm 
clothes for a year in 1970 when I saw 
Subramanya Bharati, then running a 
schoo] at Betiah in Bihar, braving the 
winter in dhoti and uttar!. Legendary 
thinker Dattopant Thengdi told me 
to move cautiously so as to avoid set- 
backs at a later stage. 

I realised that I was neither Gandhi 
nor Bharati. Thus, I had to do my bit 
within my limitations. But, one can 
always draw the line saying “this far 
and no further”. I realised this when 
I became a general secretary in the 
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by the luxuries that usually come with 
power and led a spartan life. The only 
amount he set aside every month was 
Rs 100 for his ailing mother. 


Inacountry marred by atrocities related 
to dowry, a statesman of high stature 
once set an ideal example of simplic- 
ity. Former prime minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, too, demanded dowry for mar- 
rying Lalita Devi. What was the dowry? 
A charkha and a few yards of khadi. 


Adolf Hitler is primarily known for the 
atrocities he committed against Jews. 
Some also regard him as a man of ex- 
treme simplicity. Hitler is said to be a 


Bharatiya Janata Party. I used to often 
ask myself: what would I be, if I had 
not opted for public life? Probably a 
university teacher, and the best that I 
could have asked was an accommoda- 
tion at the Banaras Hindu University 
campus from where I did my MSc. 
A room for my mother and one for 
myself, with astudy table and a lamp, 
would be my idea of luxury. 

Things are different in the current 
political parties. The flaw dates back 
to the era when the founding fathers 
of the republic adopted “one man, 
one vote” system for a country that 


teetotaller anda vegetarian who denied 
himself luxuries of life. He used to stop 
his vehicle to share food with children 
on pavements or to offer his coat to 
derelicts during winter. His uniform had 
just one iron cross medal for bravery. 
Incidentally, an English diplomat went 
on to compare Hitler to Gandhi! 


The foremost example of simple liv- 
ing is perhaps Lord Shiva. Dressed in 
tiger skin and rudraksh or a necklace 
of skulls for ornaments, Shiva is 
described as leading a simple and 
isolated life. He is portrayed as a god 
who Is pleased at the least effort by 
devotees, unlike other Hindu gods. 


has always known the family as a unit 
of society. 

Simplicity, empathy and sacrifice 
are the basic pillars on which the 
institution of family rests, but the 
parliamentary system that we adopt- 
ed just doesn’t appreciate this. The 
“winner (in an election) takes all” 
philosophy deviates from our civili- 
sational moorings, which makes it an 
adversarial system for India. This is 
not how things were during the free- 
dom struggle. The Indian National 
Congress, that was the umbrella 
organisation of followers of Gandhi 
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Simplicity, empathy 
and sacrifice are 

the basic pillars on 
which the institu- 
tion of family rests, 
but the parliamen- 
tary system that we 
adopted just doesn't 
appreciate this. 
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Subhas (Chandra Bose), socialists 
and others, led with the spirit of sac- 
rifice and struggle. Politics and spiri- 
tuality went hand in hand. 

With the parliamentary system 
that we adopted, power became 
paramount. There was no sense of 
belonging in the power structure. 
The anti-Congressism of 1967 and 
Other sparks of resistance, at best, 
promoted opportunistic alliances. 
When power became an instrument 
to protect those unable to protect 
themselves, the role of money-power 
in politics increased. 

Power became a tool to amass 
money. This gave rise to the de-ide- 
ologisation and corporatisation of 
politics, with managers replacing 


The DMK/AIADMK 
culture widened the 
leader-worker 
distance, with the 
leader often 
symbolising charis- 
ma, bestowed with 
supreme powers. 


leaders, and employees coming in for 
cadre. Power-brokers started calling 
the shots. Former Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister D.P. Mishra once told 
Thengdiji, who in turn warned me, 
that “the best way to kill an organi- 
sation is to make the leaders status- 
conscious and workers comfort-con- 
sclous.” 


The DMK/AIADMK culture widened 
the leader-worker distance, with the 
leader often symbolising charisma, 
bestowed with supreme powers. 
But, this is not how leaders should be 
perceived. Vietnamese revolutionary 
Ho Chi Minh’s soldiers subsisted on 
five-day-old bread during wars, con- 
vinced that their leader would be eat- 
ing eight-day-old bread. 

The situation in India is bound to 
change soon. Though the party sys- 
tem has degenerated, values such as 
sacrifice and simplicity have not lost 
their sheen. The skewed state-soci- 
ety relation has made such values in 
public life more attractive. 

At a macro level, this gets mani- 
fested in voices such as the recently- 
concluded Janadesh Yatra. Atamicro 
level, this results in sporadic sparks 
such as the clashes at Singur and 
Nandigram. It’s only a matter of time 
before an emancipatory, post-market 
politics, with renunciation and sim- 
plicity as core values, becomes the 
order of the day in India. 


The writer is former BJP general 
secretary and a widely-respected 
Swadeshi ideologue. 
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t may have been the ascetic 
image that Gandhi endowed 
the early Indian leadership 
with. Or stories of the frugal 
capitalists who survived in 
business and accumulated wealth 
under the British. For some set of fac- 
tors, India has long been considered a 
nation of thrifty individuals. Further, 


a number of social characteristics 
corroborated this conclusion in the 


The Savings rate has risen sharply during immediate post-Independence peri- 
the age ot eXCeSS. The question iS: will od. India’s post-Independence rich, 


unlike the Maharajahs of yore, were 


India's Savings boom endure? _ unostentatious and rarely displayed 


their wealth. Much of India’s sav- 


| ings were contributed by households 
rather than the government or the 
corporate sector. And households 
chose to hold their excess savings 
| in safe assets such as gold and land, 
rather than risky financial paper. 
The puzzle was that, this image 
of thrift notwithstanding, India’s 
recorded savings rate, remained low 
when compared not just with the 
developed but also many developing 


nations. It stood at below 10 per cent | 


during much of the 1950s and was 
below 15 per cent right up to 1971. 
Many reasons were given for this. 


First, India being a poor country with | 


a low per capita income, its capacity | 


to save was limited. But this argu- 


In India, households 
account for 70 per 
cent of savings. 

In China, where 

the savings rate Is 
higher, govt and 
business contribute 
nearly half. 
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ment missed the fact that aggregate 
income was not equally distributed, 
and India’s rich even then received a 
disproportionate share ofthenation’s 
income. 

They could be expected to save, 
even if the poor fully consumed the 
little they earned. The second was 
that though unostentatious, the rich 
were prone to excess consumption 
influenced by lifestyles in the west, 
or the international demonstration 
effect. That is, Indians were not as 
thrifty as they were made out to be. 
Finally, there was the view, whichhad 
more than an element of truth, that 
official savings and investment rates 
were underestimated because of the 
large volume of savings in physical 
assets (as opposed to financial assets) 
resorted to by households. If gold 
and land were the preferred mode of 
holding wealth, it was likely that sav- 
ings may not be estimated correctly. 

Whatever the actual explanation, 
India lived with the paradox of being 
considered a frugal, almost ascetic 
nation, while recording extremely 
low rates of savings. But much has 
changed since those early years. 
Principally, recorded savings rates 
have risen quite significantly in 
recent decades. Starting from its 15 
per cent level in 1971, the savings rate 
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2800 BC-1800 BC: The Indus Valley 
civilisation boasted an advanced and 
thriving economic system 


8th century BC-10th century AD: 
Collective business establishments like 
Vrata and Sreni flourished 


1868: Dadabhai Naoroji estimates the 
income of India 


Post 1950: India runs into trade defi- 
cits; era of Nehruvian socialism and 
austerity measures 


1966: Foreign aid was cut off 
1990s: Era of liberalisation 


2000: Consumers rule the roost 


rose to touch 20 per cent by the end of 
that decade. It remained at or below 
that level till 1988, before registering 
a sharp rise to 25.5 per cent by 1995. 


| Then there were signs of a decline in 


the savings rate till 2001-02, when it 
stood at 23.5 percent. After that there 
has been a dramatic rise with the sav- 
ings rate shooting up totouch 32.4 per 
cent in 2005-06. This increase over 
the past four to five years is remark- 
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able, and has helped take investment 
rates to levels achieved in several of 
the fast-growing east Asian econo- 
mies during their period of economic 
boom. 

This, too, is puzzling at one level. 
These were the years when two 
developments had occurred. First, 
the Indian consumer had come 
out in the open, triggering a retail 
revolution. Gone were the efforts 
to conceal consumption, especially 
of luxuries. Gone were fears of the 
taxman. Conspicuous consumption, 
especially by the nouveau riche and 
the young and upwardly mobile gen- 
eration benefiting from the post-lib- 
eralisation boom, was visible in all 
its force. Retail showrooms and fam- 
ily-run stores gave way to shopping 
malls whose numbers in many cit- 
ies befuddled those in search of the 
source of the demand to sustain this 


The jump in savings 
rate in 2005-06 
helped take invest- 
ment rates to levels 
achieved in several 
east Asian econo- 
mies during their 
economic boom. 
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sudden boom. 

A second feature of this period was 
a sharp increase in housing and retail 
credit and credit card debt. That is, 
consumption was not occurring just 
out of current income alone, but out 
of future income as well, since it was 
financed with debt. This implied 
negative savings among those whose 
net indebtedness was rising. 


What then explains the sudden surge 
in national thrift as reflected in the 
savings rates? Some observers attri- 
bute at least a part of this puzzling 
rise in national savings to statistical 
quirks rather than actual shifts. But, 


there are two factors which possibly | 


explain the rise in the savings rate in 


a period that coincides with a house- | 


hold consumption splurge. The first 
is a fall in the dissavings—of the 
government, partly as a result of an 
expenditure cutback at Central and 
state levels. 

The second is a sharp, 60 per cent 


increase in private corporate savings 


as percentage of GDP between 1999- 


2000 and 2005-06. This very large | 


increase in private corporate savings 
was clearly a fallout of the dramatic 
increase in profitability over this 
same period, when the private corpo- 
rate sector has been the chief benefi- 
ciary of the economic boom. That is, 
if earlier it was household India that 
delivered the savings to finance the 
nation’s investment, corporate India 


' is now finally taking on a greater 


TRIVIA 


According to economic historian 
Angus Maddison, India had the larg- 
est economy in the beginning of the 
Christian era and in the 11th century 
AD 


The revenue of the Mughal empire in 
1600 was £17.5 million 


India’s low average rate of growth 
from 1947-1980 is termed as the 
Hindu rate of growth 


According to studies by Max New 
York Life, 81 per cent of Indian house- 
holds have savings, while only 51 per 
cent deposit their money in banks 


India is the 12th biggest economy in 
terms of USD exchange rate 


role in the area. But still the thrifty 
Indian plays an important role. Even 
now, the household sector accounts 
for close to 70 per cent of aggregate 
Savings in the country. In China, 
where the savings rate is of course 
much higher, government and busi- 
ness reportedly contribute as much 
as half the nation’s savings. 

The paradox of Indian thrift is that 
during the age of simplicity, savings 
rates were low, while they have risen 
sharply during the age of excess. But 
that paradox is easily resolved. The 
uncertain question is: Will India’s 
savings boom endure? Yes, because of 
the demographic dividend India gets 
from a population structure in which 
the share of the working age popula- 
tion in the total is higher than in many 
other countries, and is expected to 
increase Over the coming years. If a 
large proportion of these potential 
workers find employment, the num- 
ber of dependants on each working 


individual would fall, increasing the 
| surplus above consumption avail- 


able to be saved. But that depends on 
whether growth in the age of excess 
will deliver enough jobs for the larger 
numbers seeking them. 


The writer is Professor of 
economics with JNU. 
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Fun, colour, mast 


BY MAHESH DATTANI 


The never-ending cycle of the big fat Indian festivals 


oise! Colour! Food! Dance! 
Ask any Bollywood 
director how to shoot an 
Indian festival, and these 
are the essential ingre- 
dients needed before the cameras 


start to roll. Whether it is a wedding | 


scene or Holi or Diwali, the costumes 
must have warm hues of maroon, 


gold, orange and yellow. The music 
must be upbeat and fast-paced and 


_ the choreography ought to be busy 


enough to fill the screen with move- 
ment. This, in essence, is the festive 
Spirit to us. 

I was five years old when I burst 
my first firecracker. The rocket didn’t 
quite take off the same way I saw the 


neighbourhood boys’ missiles did. It 
sort of swerved into the neighbour’s 
window and set fire to their cur- 
tain. No harm done. The neighbour 
smiled and came out to show me how 
to place the rocket in the soda bottle. 
My parents came out, and my father 
held my hand and led the agarbatti I 
was holding to the wick. He carried 
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me to safety as the rocket sputtered 
and blasted off. I watched as a dozen 
firecrackers were exploding in the 
air and mine was a part of the razzle- 
dazzle display in the sky. I felt proud. 

I had participated in the festival. My 
'| father was ahero tome. He knew how 
to do those things like light rockets 
and hold sparklers to the fire in the 
diyas until they sparkled! 

The last three months of the year 
for us in India are like a never-ending 
family entertainer. This is one time I 
think when all of us are secretly hap- 
py that we have so many religions 
'| and regions. As children, we get to 
| celebrate them all either with family 
or friends or neighbours. 


For us Gujarati kids living in the south, 
Diwali was a double celebration. 
My cousins in Gujarat could never 
understand how we celebrated it 
once as Deepavali, the south Indian 
way, and the very next day as Diwall. 
Our south Indian neighbours would 
always have coconut and jaggery 
sweets, with a bit bitter-sweet mix- 
tures, payasam and sweet rice all 
delivered to us by their faithful old 
retainer who knew the routine only 
too well. Then we would visit them 
in the evening and socialise wear- 
ing one set of new clothes. And, of 
course, burst crackers! The next 
day, it was our turn. We would send 
them Gujarati nibbles, laddoos and 
ghughras (which uncannily resem- 
bled the kodabus made by our southie 
neighbours). As children, my siblings 


Navratri was not 

just about dandiya 
but also about raas, 
the surreptitious 
flirtations that could 
have caused shame 
and scandal if not 

for the festive spirit. | 


and I were clever enough to get anew 


set of clothes for ‘our’ Diwali. And, of | 


course, more firecrackers! 


The very next day was our New | 


Year, which meant more food and 
sometimes picnics to Nandi Hills or 
Whitefield, where we kids would 


slyly colonise a whole van for our | 


screaming and singing, as the more 
staid adults chose to go in their own 
cars. An acceptable alternative was 
that we would wear our new clothes 
and either visit other Gujarati homes 
or have them call on us. The entire 
day rang with cheerful greetings of 


— 
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During Pongal in Tamil Nadu, 
Jallikattu (bull-fighting) are hot 
events in Madurai, Thanjavur and 
Trichy. Unarmed men wrestle with 
a ferocious bull to retrieve bundles 
of money tied to its horns. 


Kaveri Sankramana, celebrated by 
the Kodavas (residents of Kodagu, 
Karnataka) in mid-October, is the 

only time when they abstain from 

non-vegetarian dishes. 


Most of the fireworks are 
manufactured in Sivakasi, 
Tamil Nadu, which has 
450 fireworks units. 
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"Saal Mubarak”. I would meet sons 
of family friends, whom I would only 
meet again the next year. This was 
the saal-mubarak gang. 

Very soon, it is time for Bakrid. 
Around this time films with a Muslim 
milieu are most likely to be released, 
called‘Muslim socials’. Or they would 
beamorningshowofMughal-E-Azam 
or Chaudvin ka Chand. As a teenager, 
I dared to have my first mutton biry- 
ani on Bakrid at a friend’s home. My 
‘strictly’ vegetarian upbringing was 
now left behind me. 


This was a sort of rites of passage for 
me—of moving from the home to the 
world. Festivities were more than 
just what we as a family wanted to 
do together. Like many Gujrati teen- 
agers, I also learnt that the festival of 
Navratri was not just about dandiya 
but also about raas. I discovered the 
surreptitious flirtations going on 
among my peers and the dalliances 
that could have caused shame and 
scandal if not for the cover of a fes- 
tive spirit. 

Before you know it, it’s time for 
Christmas and New Year! As a con- 
vent-educated urban kid, this was 
something I looked forward to along 
with my sisters for the various ‘jam 


os = se 


Festivals in India have been the bloodline 
of its people since the beginning of ci- 
vilisation. Archeologists have discovered 
terracotta figurines of women from the 
Harappan sites, indicating that the Moth- 
er Goddess was worshipped in 200 BC. 
This could be an ancient form of Navratri 
or Gauri Puja, where Goddess Durga 

is worshipped. Holi, too, is an ancient 
festival, celebrated by the Aryans as 
Madanotsav, which welcomed the onset 
of spring. Though the Syrian Christians of 
Kerala were the earliest group of Chris- 
tian converts, who were here since 52 
AD, it was only after the colonisation that 
Christian festivals gained fervour through 
the Anglo-indians. The Malabar Muslims, 
called Moppilas, had many festivals and 
celebrations such as Kuthu Ratheeb. The 
Khalsas started by Guru Gobind Singh 

in March 1699, kick-started Baisakhi in 
India. Navroj, the Parsi New Year, can be 
dated back to the Sth century BC. 


AFP 


sessions’, which used to take place 
during the day, as most girls would 
not be allowed to go out at night. 
Christmas time was a progression 
for me, too—from listening to Jim 
Reeves rendition of Snowflakes and 
Christmas carols broadcast on Radio 
Ceylon as a kid, then as a schoolboy 
going to Christian friends’ homes to 
help them dress up the Christmas 
tree, to finally finding myself grooving 
in those secretive parties in darkened 
smoke-filled rooms and experiencing 


my first ‘pot’ trip as a teenager. 


Over the years, the family celebrations 
seem to have lost some of that colour, 
but to me October, November and 
December are always associated with 
fun, frolic and laughter. Time and 
globalisation have wiped out some of 
the old ways, but still, fellow Indians 
will firmly agree that Hinduism is 
the only culture that uses mirth, sen- 
sory pleasure, entertainment, arts, 
music, dance and drama as pathways 
to spiritual goals. The more austere 
methods also work in other cultures I 
am sure, but give me my big fat Indian 
festival any day. I wouldn’ttrade it for 
anything else in the world. 


The writer is a 
Mumbai-based playwright. 


ndia has made remarkable progress dur- 
ing the last 60 years and is viewed today 
as a land of opportunity. For the first 
time since Independence, the country is 
at an exciting stage of development. We are 
seeing the power of economic empowerment 
consequent to the transition to a high growth 
phase. Today’s trends are unprecedented in 
the nation’s economic history. 
The most important feature of our eco- 
nomic development is the emergence of 
knowledge capital as the key growth-driver. 
It is important to understand that this is 
a new reality, which draws its sustenance 
from the power and momentum that our 
people provide. 
This people-driven growth model has 
resulted in rising household incomes and 
stimulated considerable growth in con- 
sumer demand. This has in turn fuelled 
industrial production. The strong domestic 
factors have reinforced each other and 
largely provide for a self-sustaining growth 
model. 


An important development in the course of 

our economic progress has been the rapid 
scale-up in per capita incomes and its impact 
on the economic environment. As we have 
progressed from a per capita income level of 
$500 to $1,000, we have seen a rapid increase 
in the consuming class in the country. 

The growing pool of consuming popula- 
tion has largely been driving the growth 
process. A per capita income of $1,000 
marks the next step-up in the growth path. 
At this level of income there is a distinct 
demand for better living standards and 
with increased affordability, large-scale 
infrastructure development becomes a real- 
ity. Going forward, as we move towards a 
per capita income of $2,000 we will witness 
a rapid acceleration of this process which 
will, in turn, drive double-digit growth over 
a sustainable period. 


BY K.V. KAMATH 
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The most 
important 
feature of 
our economic 
deveiopment 
is the emer- 
gence of 
knowledge 
capital as the 
key growth- 
driver. 


= Rise of the rural 


The most significant event in our future 
development will be the extension of the 
growth process to the masses. Currently, 
the rural population is not a signifi- 

cant part of the economic mainstream. 
However, given the growth momentum, 
this is likely to change. Increasing incomes 


_ will create new economic opportunities 


and employment generators in rural India 
and reduce dependence on agriculture 
alone. 


An overall improvement in rural infrastruc- 
ture would result in an increase in non- 
farm activities such as medical services, 
housing, tourism and rural business process 
outsourcing. This will align the proportion 
of people directly dependent on agriculture 


| to the capacity of the agriculture sector to 


provide higher than subsistence-level liveli- 
hoods and create new income streams for 
the rural population. The elimination of 
poverty will become more of a reality, thus 
marking India’s transition from an emerg- 
ing economy to a developed nation. 

An important development in this regard 
is that private players now view rural 
India as an important growth opportunity. 
Among the different sectors targetting this 
segment, the financial services sector is a 
prominent example of this phenomenon 


as financial players try out innovative 


products and processes to reach out to the 


_ rural populace. 


What we are seeing today is a new era of 
growth in India. The entrepreneurial tal- 
ent and innovation capabilities of 


| our people have come to the fore and are 
- opening up new vistas of potential for the 


future. We must realise this potential 
by ensuring a supportive policy 
environment from the central and state 
governments for sustained growth and 


prosperity. 
The author is MD & CEO, ICICI Bank. 
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BY ANITA NAIR 


Feel with me 


The sentiment gene in us perhaps evokes 
' this hunger for public display of emotion 


Madurai ilai naan piranden, I lost the yellow lantana flowers. 
||  manyal ari poo ezhanden. I was as overwhelmed by their 
The dirge began from the gate | grief that gushed forth as the women 
| of the colony we lived in. I stood at | rushed towards me. Why would they 
my doorstep trying to decipher the | sing this? Of losing a husband and 
|} chant. a willingness to go any lengths to 
I was born in Madurai, | retrieve him. 
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Senjujile naan piranden, 

shep arel karana kizhangu vangi 
kazhuvi. 

The words began to unravel now 
and make sense. 

I was born in Senji, 

I lost the red temple flowers. 


he women beat their chests 
and wept as if the loss had 
wrenched their very souls 
out. In contrast, the wife 
and children’s grief seemed 
paltry. Inconsequential even. Their 
faces were merely tear-stained and 
their eyes swollen. Whereas, these 
women beat their chests, flung their 
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RASA RAAGA 


The Indian penchant for emotion has 
been a part of our art since ages. From 
the 'Natyashastra’ in 200 BC, which 
tells the importance of the nine rasas 
on stage, to movies such as ‘Chak De 
India’ in 2007, which cash in on the 
average Indian’s love for his mother- 


arms, ripped their hand and wept as 
if nothing would ever be right in their 
wotlds again. Who could they be? 
Slowly their dirge began to perco- 
late and things began to fall into place. 
And I knew then that what I saw was 
a group of professional mourners and 
this was what they did for a living; 
making a public display of grief. 


Therein lies, perhaps, one of the unique 
facets of our Indianness. That what 
we do, we seem unable to know and 
accept for ourselves until it is public- 
ly acknowledged to be so. Be it birth, 
marriage, housewarming, laying of a 
foundation stone or death. All emo- 
tions have an element of the theatri- 
cal and excess; and from a germ of 
thought it merges into a full-blown 
feeling only when with a public face 
it is presented to a gallery of specta- 
tors. 

On a book tour in Spain, at a 
book club meeting, after the routine 
questions, someone put her hand 
up and queried, “We have just seen 
Mira Nair’s Monsoon Wedding. Tell 
us about yours. Was it like that?” I 
swallowed. I thought of my modest 
wedding with its “blink and it’s over” 
ceremony. We might just as well have 
gone off to the nearby register office 
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land, emotions dominate the Indian 
psyche. The Pahari paintings found in 
Rajasthan, also called love paintings, 
displayed the women’s reaction to 
the most vibrant of all emotions— 
love. The ‘Sangam’ literature of Tamil 
Nadu, written between 200 BC and 
100 AD, has a section dedicated to 
the ‘inner field'—words about human 


and become man and wife. There had 
been little flaunting of emotion and 
none of the melodrama of Monsoon 
Wedding. 

And to this day I feel that some- 
thing vital had been absent. Where 
was the singing and dancing? Where 
was the priest chanting mantras and 
the billowing clouds of holy smoke? 
Why hadn’t my parents like parents 
in Hindi movies wept as we, my hus- 
band and I, drove away? For that 
matter, why hadn’t I? (At that point, 
all I could think of was getting to my 
husband’s family home and taking 
a shower.) It had been at best a cer- 
emony sans feeling. Except relief on 
both sides. 


All emotions have an 
element of theatri- 
cal and excess; from 
a thought it merges 
into a full-blown 
feeling only when it 
Is presented toa 
gallery of spectators. 
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emotions. Dance forms such as Mo- 
hiniyattam and theatre forms such 
as Kathakali use the face to mirror 
the ‘nava rasas’. Our movie industry, 
since its inception, has been bank- 
ing in on the desi Achilles heel. No 
matter whatever will change in this 
country, Indians will always be a 
bunch of softies! 


Perhaps, there is a facet to the sen- 
timent gene that isinus, whichevokes 
this hunger for public acknowledg- 
ment ofemotion, or atleastthe crucial 
emotional moments of our lives. The 
stiff upper lip is all very well for the 
British, but we need a public handle 
on what may be considered ‘private’. 
Our joys are not ours until the world 
celebrates with us; our sorrows are 
not real sorrows until the world sees 
us grieving. So we dress up our home 
for a birthday party, spend lakhs of 
rupees on a wedding, pelt stones 
to shatter plate glass windows and 
burn buses to exhibit our anger and 
grief at a political hero’s death. Only 
then do we know for ourselves that 
we have laughed and exulted, fumed 
and grieved. 

Our homes may be small and 
stuffy, but when it comes to emo- 
tional ventilation we could teach the 
restofthe worldathingortwo. From 
soap operas in prime time TV that 
allows us catharsis on a daily basis, 
to the peacock’s ecstatic spread of 
the fan when stirred by lust, to the 
burning of effigies to show displea- 
sure, to lighting up a whole street to 
celebrate a little family puja to the 
resplendent funeral processions 
with singing and dancing and whis- 
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tling, we are the experts of emotion- 
al manifestation. 

Be it loading the newborn or the 
bridewithjewellery,tofestooningthe 
home with mango leaves, to smear- 
ing sandal paste on a new vehicle, we 
wear our hearts on our sleeves. We 
may not be sure how our emotional 
exhibitionism would be received; 
with sympathy or indifference, 
enthusiasm or spite. Nevertheless, 
we can’t but show it. 

Sometimes it appears inthe strang- 
est of places. In that initial decade of 
the Gulf boom, Kerala witnessed a 
peculiar architectural phenomenon. 
Most homes built during this period 


and the neighbours suffering pangs 
of ‘wanting-to-catch-up-with-the 
Koya’s’ syndrome sported it. It was 
the show wall. Aconcrete flange right 
in front of the house so that it was vis- 
ible to everyone (preferably from the 
road too). On it pebble dash vied with 
stuccoandspacesinbetweengleamed 
with mosaic, marble and granite 
chips. It was a mishmash architec- 
tural of materials and textures and 
did precisely what the owners of the 
home hoped it would—cause the eye 
to pause. Only very often it made the 
eye widen in horror! For show walls 
almost universally seemed to epito- 
mise a penchant for the garish and 


What emotion are you wearing? 

The colours around us can regulate 
our emotions and feelings. Our moods 
can be controlled by the colour we 
wear. So here are some colours to 
brighten your world. 


Red: Red is associated with vitality 
and ambition. It helps combat nega- 
tive thoughts. However, too much red 
can make one uncomfortable. 


Orange: It is a joyous colour, which 
alleviates feelings of self-pity. Orange 
lifts the spirits and renews energy. 


Green: Green stands for relaxation 
and calmness. Its connection with 
nature helps us to empathise with the 
world around us. But, the lighter ver- 
sion of the colour is associated with 
envy and jealousy. 


Yellow: Wear yellow for a clear 

and stable mind. The bright colour 
rejuvenates the spirit and stands for 
happiness. 


Turquoise: Blue greens are cooling and 
refreshing. The ocean colour churns 
away loneliness and exhaustion. 


the obvious. Nevertheless the show 
wall like the professional mourner 
was a symbol—of wealth and expo- 
sure to the world outside. 

Animals howl in pain. Clouds 
rumble when disturbed by temper- 
ature and wind differences. Trees 
quiver when blown by the breeze. It 
is only we humans who know how 
to exhibit all nine faces of being: 
love, contempt, sorrow, fury, cour- 
age, fear, disgust, wonder, peace. We 
are not Spartans to store up emotion 
and present a stoic face. In the final 
analysis, as a nation, that perhaps 
explains our lesser dependency on 
anti-depressants and a population of 
fewer neurotics. 

It is what separates us from all oth- 
er living creatures. It is what makes 
us human. 

The author is a well-known novelist. 
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BY SUPRIYA SULE 
Amchi Mumbai 
ye dil hat mushkil jeena yahan, Zara This would lead to the populace contribut- 
/ hat ke zara bach ke, yeh hai Bombay ing towards building an economically strong 
a a |. meri jaan. I hear this legendary Mumbai and India. 
© song, and ask myself, how much has For the success of any and all of these key 
Mumbai improved since these words were areas of development, public-private part- 
penned? Are the hardships, the hopes and nership is necessary. We need to understand 
the aspirations of millions been met, and are the local issues at hand from the citizens, 
we better off now than before in all spheres and the citizens need to understand from 
of life? What is our future, as we become an the authorities the pitfalls in executing these 
important piece of the worldwide economic projects. This partnership is critical for our 
juggernaut; are we prepared to be the key to success, as, in a city that is breaking at the 
this economic boom, and more importantly, seams, the complex problems can only be 
have we planned for it? addressed after hearing voices from across 
Four key areas would answer those ques- society, and by finding solutions acceptable 


tions—infrastructure, health care, education 
and safety—areas that are critical in my vision 
for this city. These issues have been with us 
since Independence, and successive govern- 
ments have dwelled on them at length, but 
the point is, how far have we succeeded in 
implementing any of them? Sadly though, the 
fact that every five years these same issues 
crop up in election manifestos, goes to show 
that either the governments have not suc- 
ceeded in implementing their vision(s) and 
hence need more time, or they are so bereft 
of ideas that they look back at only these four 
areas as critical to Mumbai’s survival. 

We cannot live on the laurels of being India’s 
financial centre, just because the highest tax 
collection in India comes from Mumbai. We 
should not pat ourselves for a job well done 
as we see the Morgans, the Merrills and the 
Lehman Brothers come and set up shop. The 
money that comes to Mumbai or India does 
so as there is an economic opportunity, an 
opportunity that can as easily slip away as 
nations of the third world modernise, and 
become economically attractive to investors. 
Therein lies our opportunity—the opportu- 
nity to build on our infrastructure, to offer 
potable water and sanitation to each and 
every household, to offer quality education, 
to bring affordable health care to the masses 
and thus give a safe environment to live in. 
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to all. In doing so, though, we all have to es | be his or hers. 

accept that some decisions will be harsh, and nS is the Sixty years on since Independence, Mumbai 
not to our liking, but if we need a better envi- city that has is acity with great hope, aspirations and 
ronment to live in, we have to be preparedto ite Qwyry buzz, unlimited energy. But it is also a city that has 


sacrifice. _ | still not lived up to its own expectations. This 
The various NGOs, corporate social respon- a soul, which | is the city where people come in droves to 
sibility initiatives and government pro- no other city - earn a living, to lead a decent life, to learn, to 


grammes need to be synergised in order to can lav claim eat, to find shelter, and to live harmoniously 

: ° ye 4 | ; 2 : 
achieve the goal of providing the best of the a y with one another. This Is the city that attracts 
above mentioned facilities for the citizensof | €6.(¢!SUp*tO | multinationals. 


Mumbai. Once done successfully in Mumbai, | jy« ¢jtizerys What is left is to provide the link between 
we can think of replicating the model in ba thic the two—provision of facilities to people to 
other parts of the state and in the country, to make this improve their quality of life, in turn affording 


and give all the citizens access to these basic | the city of our | the multinationals a resourceful work force. 
We owe this to the great city called Mumbai. 


rights. We need to deliberate, think, and plan dreams 

collectively how we can change this city. - We have to collectively work to make it a bet- 
We need to accept that maybe some policies ter place for all of us, rich or poor. We need 
were wrong; we need to find solutions to - to make Mumbai ‘Mumbai’. This is the city 
our problems and work collectively, keeping that has its own buzz, a soul, which no other 
aside political compulsions, to make this a city can lay claim to. It is up to us citizens to 
better place to live in. It’s only by doing this | make this the city of our dreams, and ensure 
can we make Mumbai a better place—a city that, in time, Mumbai will be the city other 
where all Indians live in harmony; where countries will look up to—not a Shanghai, 
there is freedom of faith and religion; and Singapore or New York. This is possible, and 
where the average citizen is provided the has to be done. 

basics that our Constitution has deemed to The writer is an MP. 
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Other services : Bulk Movement ! Express Parcel ! Air Cargo | Warehousing. 
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99979 09797 e HUBLI : 93436 32043 e HYDERABAD : 98480 12089 @ INDORE : 93021 02042 e JAIPUR : 93145 09896 e JAMSHEDPUR : 93348 94439 » JODHPUR : 93141 01037 
e KOLKATA : 93312 14321 @ KOLHAPUR : 98500 26828 e LUCKNOW : 93353 66677 e LUDHIANA : 93168 29440 e MADURAI : 93603 09496 e MUMBAI : 93225 91014 ® MYSORE : 93426 
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Website : www.drsindia.com e-mail : info@agarwalpackers.com Help line No: 0! | 4500 4300 


For International Movements call : 0-9312407765 
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BY DR GITA PIRAMAL 


ull steam ahead! 


Management innovations in India spring not from “thinking 
outside the box” but “thinking inside the box” 


t’s astory uncelebrated, almost 
unnoticed. But before I tell you 
that story, let me begin with a 
different one. 

The second story begins 
on November 1, 1908, the day the 
Harvard Business School opened 
its doors to its first batch of 15 stu- 
dents. Its promotion coincided with 
the birth of American mega corpora- 
tions who stretched themselves out 
globally. GE, for example, installed 
India’s first hydropower plant in 
1902. Bemused by the awesome suc- 
cess of firms such as the Ford Motor 
Company and Coca-Cola, entrepre- 


neurs across the world tried to emu- 
late American management practices 
as defined by Tom Peters, the man- 
agement guru who wrote the best 
seller, In Search of Excellence, in 1982. 
Ironically, his book came out in the 
same decade as the Japanese attack 
on Detroit, the centre of US auto- 
mobile manufacturing. Academics, 
consultants, managers and the media 
rushed to Tokyo to learn the secrets 
of Toyota. 

But the real story lies in India, 
the centre of truly innovative man- 
agement practices in today’s world. 
China is agreat manufacturing nation 


largely onthe basisofits frugality. The 
ability of Chinese managers to extract 


| valuefromeveryresource, andreduce 
| waste to the bare minimum, enables 


their firms to make goods at highly 


| competitive prices. Yet, India today 


is one of the most interesting labo- 
ratories in the world in the fiercely 
competitive arena of management 


- innovation. Look around you, and 
you will see young people bursting 


with ideas, and because there are no 
role-models, creativity abounds in 


| the finding of solutions to make these 


ideas work. This energy is leading to 
inventions in products, technology 


India today is 
one of the most 
interesting 
laboratories in 
the world in the 
fiercely com- 
petitive arena 
of management 
Innovation. 
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breakthroughs, and the creation of 
novel services and production tech- 
niques. Of even greater importance, 
however, are the innovations being 
generated in management practic- 
es and processes, business models 
and human resources training pro- 
grammes. 

Most of the innovations spring 
not from “thinking outside the 
box” but “thinking inside the box”. 
Sometimes, they are the result of a 
champion’s passion. Other times, 
they are the result of a problem 
encountered in the operations of a 
firm, when the solution is found on 
the job, sometimes by individuals, 
but often by teams. 

Disaster management at Reliance 


oy y 
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Are women better managers? 

Do we see a few smiles and a few 
frowns staring at this page now? More 
than 11 per cent of the world’s compa- 
nies are either managed or chaired by 
women. Some of India’s corporate and 
media houses are headed by women. 
Studies say that multi-tasking is the 
key. An average woman juggles many 
roles at a time—mother, homemaker, 
daughter and the like—and it is defi- 
nitely the pivot for any manager. So 
gentlemen, watch out! 


Industries is a startling example. For 
over four hours on June 9, 1998, a 
cyclone wreaked havoc over Kutch in 
Gujarat, leaving 3,500 dead and dam- 
aging 2,00,000 homes. There were no 
fatal casualties at Jamnagar, where 
Reliance was building the world’s 
largest petroleum refinery, but the 
work painstakingly undertaken since 
1995 lay in tatters. The laundry list of 
damages ran like this: 40 steel tanks, 
50 barges, 4 ships sunk or grounded, 
45 site offices, 33KV towers, 725 
labour and staff sheds, hundreds of 
colonies and fabrication shops. Yet 
Reliance Jamnagar was back to pre- 
cyclone stage in just twelve days. In 
fifteen days, 60,000 people were back 
at work. The refinery was commis- 
sioned in June 1999 as scheduled. 
The management innovation? 
The usual management jargon of 


careful planning, quantifying tasks, 
saturating resources, careful and 
constant monitoring, and doing 
first things first does not adequately 
describe the innovation. All lies in 
the detail. For example, through 
earlier calamities such as the 1989 
flooding at Patalganga, Reliance 
had observed the usefulness of ‘J’ 
hooks needed to pull away debris. 
Five million ‘J’ hooks were procured 
from across the country and airlifted 
to Jamnagar. 500,000 GI sheets and 
5,000 tarpaulins were laid in two 
days to provide some modicum of 
shelter. Even the US government 
working in the Gulf has not been 
able to match Reliance’s innovations 
in disaster management. 


For our next illustration, let us 
turn to the software giant, Infosys 
Technologies. Over one million peo- 
ple apply to Infosys for a job every 
year. About 15,000 are recruited 
through an automated process based 
not on what they can do for the com- 
pany but on ‘learnability’. Infosys 
defines this inherent human charac- 
teristic as the ability to extract gener- 
ic inferences from specific instances 
and using them in new unstructured 
situations. 

There are two management inno- 
vations here. Recognition, use and 
development of a human characteris- 
ticasakey company asset. How many 
times have we heard managers pay 
lip-service to the concept of human 
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ery was back to 
pre-cyclone stage 
in just 12 days. 


capital or knowledge management? 
Yet, how many companies practice 
what they preach? Infosys, on the 
other hand, has embedded these two 
concepts into a recruitment require- 
ment. Further, it has taken something 
soinherently intangible and designed 
an automated process around it. 


There are hundreds of other examples, 
but I will briefly mention just a few 
more here to give a flavour of the 
diversity of Indian managers’ inge- 
nuity. The supply-chain manage- 
ment innovations at Amul, where 
milk (a highly perishable commod- 
ity) is collected twice a day from 2.5 
million farmers, many of them illiter- 
ate women, paying cash on the spot, 
and delivering quality dairy products 
(no worms in Amul chocolate unlike 
Cadbury!) to millions of consumers 
through half a million outlets. 
Operations management innova- 
tions at the Aravind Eye Hospital 
Group, which treats two million out- 
patients and performs 2,00,000 eye 
operations every year—30-40 per cent 
of these are free or below cost, yet the 


hospitals are profitable. The staff is 
ten times as efficient as the national 
average: with less than one per cent of 
the country’s ophthalmic manpower, 
Aravind performs about five per cent 
of all cataract surgeries in India. It’s a 
model that is being used by the World 
Health Organisation for the preven- 
tion of blindness across the world. 
Education management innova- 
tions at NIIT took computer edu- 
cation out of the confines of a few 
exclusive universities and made 
it available to the masses, setting 
bench-marks for franchising in gen- 


Designed by Indians 
in India or Indians in 
MNCs, innovations 
in management 
practices and 
processes have a 
proven track record. 


The oldest textbook on management 
is the Bhagvad Gita, and the super 
management guru is Lord Krishna. 
Surprised? The Gita says, ‘Manage 
yourself’, which is the key to being an 
effective manager. Unless a manager 
attains excellence, he cannot seek 
excellence from his team. Krishna ex- 
plains how to manage stress, combat 
low productivity and have a fruitful 
work atmosphere. Management con- 
cepts such as leadership, motivation 
and decision-making are discussed 

in detail in the Gita. The Maharishi 
University of Management in lowa, 
USA, is one of the institutions using 
the Gita's techniques to better explain 
corporate management. 


eral and education in particular. By 
training one in three of every soft- 
ware professional in India, NIIT not 
only democratised computer literacy 
but also significantly fostered India’s 
global entry into software services 
besides enhancing the individual 
competitiveness and employability 
of over 1.5 million young people. 
Designed by Indians in India or 
Indians working in multinational 
with operations in India, innovations 
in management practices and pro- 
cesses such as these have a proven 
track record. In most cases, they are 
scalable—they are embedded in cor- 
porate DNA and are not skunk work 
on the organisation’s periphery. 
They have significantly improved 
the company’s performance, both at 
the top and bottom line. At the same 
time, they have significantly ben- 
efited society, not just the company 
which pioneered the innovation. 
Encouraging economic growth 
rates, and burgeoning consumer 
spending power, tend to overshadow 
the huge and impactful progress in 
Indian management innovations. it 
is these innovtions that will be the 
foundation for India’s prosperity. 


The writer is managing editor of 
The Smart Manager. 
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FOOD & CUISINE 


BY VIR SANGHVI 


The taste of India 


The greatness of Indian food lies in its subtlety, diversity, 
ability to absorb new Ingredients and integrate them 


t’s not something we would 
like to admit to ourselves, but 
as far as most of the planet is 
concerned, India does not offer 
one of the world’s greatest cul- 
sines. Oh yes, foreigners will come 
and say polite things. But catch them 
when they have no need to be courte- 
ous or when they have had a drink or 
two, and most great chefs of Europe 
and America will be dismissive about 
Indian food. 

At best, they will damn it with 


pA R ARRON foes 


iD: 


faint praise, saying things like “I love 
those curries” or “You have amazing 
spices”. 

And at worst, they will tell you 
what they really think. All Indian 
dishes look the same, a sort of brown 
mess; the level of spices is so high 
that you can never taste the flavour 
of the original ingredients; the cui- 
sine has not evolved over the decades 
unlike French food; and Indians have 
no understanding of texture. 

Any Indian who is proud ofhis cui- 


sine (I suppose that means each and 
every one of us) will find this charac- 
terisation deeply offensive. Once we 
have got over our anger, however, we 
will concede that some of these criti- 
cisms are valid. We do have a prob- 
lem with texture, we sometimes pay 
insufficient attention to presentation 
and most cooks rely on spices to cloak 
the flavour of vegetables and meats. 
This explains why only a few 
Indian chefs are accorded much 
respect worldwide. London’s Rasoi 
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The real strengths 
of Indian cuisine 
is, first, the sheer 
range. An idliis as 
far removed froma 
roghan josh as it is 
possible to imagine. 


Vineet Bhatia is probably the only 
Indian celebrity chef. There are no 
highly regarded Indian restaurants 
in America or France. Nor has the 
Michelin guide seen it fit to give any 
Indian restaurant more than onestar. 
When the world’s great chefs talk 
about incorporating foreign influ- 
ences into their food, they usually 
mean Thai and Chinese tastes. Rarely 
does Indian cuisine get a look in. 

To put this disdain in perspec- 
tive, we need to keep certain factors 
in mind. First of all, most of the so- 
called ‘experts’ who are sniffy about 


TIMELINE 


2000 BC: In the Indus Valley, vegetari- 
anism was popular, but people also ate 
chicken, pork and goat. 


1000 BC: The Aryans popularised the 
roti-dal combination and dishes made of 
barley and milk. 


600 BC: The followers of the Buddha 
preferred vegetarian dishes and the 
Jains abstained from onion and garlic. 


400 BC: Emperor Ashoka promoted 
vegetarianism. Natural liquor and wine 
became popular after Alexander's 
conquest. So did the use of olive oil and 
lemon juice in cooking. 


300 BC: The Huns brought tea, mulber- 
ry, litchi and cherry, and also the stir-fry 
method of cooking from China. Adding a 
sweet taste to food is a Chinese feature. 
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Indian food haven't actually eaten it 
in India. They rely on British-Indian 
cuisine, a bastard school of cooking 
invented by Bangladeshis tinker- 
ing around with the Punjabi menu. 
Secondly, even those who have eat- 
en in India have never experienced 
the diversity of our nation’s cuisine. 
Foreign foodies like countries such 
as Thailand where they can tour 
the length and breadth of the whole 


1200 AD: The Sultans and the Khiljis 
popularised meat and milk-based des- 
serts. The Mongols introduced the hot 
pot and casserole style of cooking. 


1500 AD: Mughals used nuts, spices 
and saffron. The dum (sealed pot) style 
of cooking was popular in the Mughal 
courts. 


1800 to 1947: Anglo-Indian cuisine was 
born; baking and steaming became pop- 
ular. High tea—and biscuits—came into 
the picture. The Portuguese brought 
vegetables like chilli, potato and tomato. 
Introduced coffee. 


= ILLUSTRATION: BHASKARAN 


BHANU PRAKASH CHANDRA 


nation in one week and declare them- 
selves ‘experts’ on Thai cuisine. And 
thirdly, we have a problem of our 
own. Most countries that are proud 
of their cuisine have a professional 
cooking tradition manifested in his- 
torical restaurants. You will find 


' restaurants in Paris that have been 


around since the Revolution. But 
India has no restaurant tradition to 


_ speak of. There are few historical res- 


taurants and thus the cuisine has not 
advanced in the professional manner 
like Chinese food has. 

Once you get past these factors, 
then you come to terms with the real 
strengths of Indian cuisine. The first 
of these is the sheer range. An idli is 
as far removed from a roghan josh as 
it is possible to imagine. But both are 


quintessentially Indian dishes. 


The second is our skill with spices. 
You can reproduce most of the great 


_ dishes of French cuisine if you have 
_ a good enough hand. But a great 


biryani or a mutton korma will never 
taste the same unless a master chef is 


| cooking it. It is not that the chef has 
a great hand, but that he will never 


reveal the exact mixture of spices 
that he is using. So even an equally 
talented cook will not be able to rec- 
reate the dish unless he has exactly 
the same masala. In no other cui- 
sine are spices used with so much 
finesse that a pinch more of this or a 


The second is our 
skill with spices. 
The taste of a great 
biryani or korma by 
a master chef is 

in the exact mixture 
of spices that he 

is using. 


smidgeon less of that can completely 
transform the dish. Foreigners rarely 
recognise this unique characteristic 


of Indian cuisine because they either 


eat their me ds in Indian restaurants 
abroad or stick to hotel restaurants 
where chefs faithfully reproduce the 
standard recipes they were taught at 
catering college. 

Nor is it true to say that Indian cui- 
sine does not adapt itself. Americans 
are proud of taking dishes of their 
immigrant ancestors (frankfurter 
sausages, pizza, etc.) and adapting 
them into a cuisine of their own. 
But if we are talking about adapt- 
ability, then consider this: until the 
European colonists got to India, we 
had never heard of the chilli and had 
never scen a potato. Can anybody 
Imagine modern Indian cuisine with- 
out these ingredients? 

Iiere is another example. The 
tandoori chicken is now the world’s 
most famous Indian dish. But how 
many people recognise that tandoori 
chicken, its cousin the chicken tikka 
and their ill-begotten offspring the 
butter chicken, were all invented in 
the 1940s and sprang to fame only 
in the 1950s and 1960s. If that is not 
culinary evolution, then what is? 


So, do we have one of the world’s | 


great cuisines? That is a tough one 
because when most people talk about 
great cuisines they talk about restau- 
rant food. And, let’s faceit;therearen’t 
many great Jndian restaurants. If you 
want amazing south Indian food, you 
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The fat content in one samosa is 
equivalent to 25gm of butter. 


Bukhara in New Delhi is the 36th best 
and the only Indian restaurant among 
world's 50 best restaurants, says 
Restaurant magazine. 


World's hottest chilli, Bhut Jolokia, is 
grown in Assam. 


Only three Indian restaurants in the 
UK have a Michelin star - Amaya run 
by Karunesh Khanna, Alfred Prasad's 
Tamarind and Rasoi by Vineet Bhatia. 


A Himalayan gogi berry (also called 


wolf berry) has more vitamin C than an | 


orange and more beta-carotene than 
a Carrot. 


. we rhe — 
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need to go to people’s homes. If you 
want good Lucknawi cuisine your 
best bet is still one of the wedding 
caterers from an old Muslim family. 
Rarely, if ever, will you get food of 
that calibre at restaurants. 

That is why Indian cuisine does 
not get Michelin stars. That is why 
we don’t have our own Alain Ducasse 
or our own Nobu Matsuhisa. But 
a warning to anybody who judges 
our food on those criteria: You have 
thoroughly missed the point. The 
greatness of Indian food lies in its 
subtlety, diversity, ability to absorb 
new ingredients and integrate them 
and most of all, in the secrets handed 
down from generations, in the sacred 
recipes that have fed the world’s old- 
est civilisation. 


The writer hosts a popular 
food programme on TV. 
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/°™ BY DR DEVISHETTY 


Healing angels 


There are very few professions in which 
one needs to know about the human body, 
emotions and machines at the same time 


SANJAY AHLAWAT 


f you meet any of the world’s 
great heart surgeons (there 
are plenty of them around in 
India), please ask him/her 
who taught them how to care 
for a patient after a major heart sur- 
gery. Don’t be surprised if a nurse of 
the ICU (intensive Care Unit) taught 
him how to look after recovering 
patients. Gone are the days when 
the nurse’s job only involved pre- 
paring beds and bathing bed-ridden 
patients. Today, they have evolved 
into technically skilled people who 
are an integral part of the business 
of saving lives and taking away pain. 

While working as a young sur- 
geon in England, I was taught by the 
nurses to record the ECG, to manage 
hypertensionand howto avoid giving 
certain prescribed medicines only 
because the senior consultant didn’t 
particularly like the medicines. Not 
only did they teach us how to look 
after the patient, but also how to save 
our skin. 

Today, when I am engrossed in 
a complex operation on an adult or 
a newborn baby, and I stretch my 
hand to ask for 4 0 Ethibond from 
the nurse, who is assisting me in the 
operation, I get 6 O Prolin instead. 
This is because the nurse knows that 1 
need 6 0 Prolinand not 4 0 Ethibond, 
and is smart enough to give me what 
I need and not what I ask for. It’s not 
unusual these days for a senior nurse 
in the ICU to tell the consultant sur- 
geon that something is not right with 
the patient even though all the vital 
parameter on the monitor are look- 
ing good. Believe me, she is right 
most of the time. 

Nurses have a sixth sense about 
how a patient should look, some- 
thing which even the most sophis- 
ticated gadgets in the ICU cannot 


detect. During the process of a heart 
operation and recovery in the ICU, 
patients are with the nurses for 99 
per cent of the time, whereas skilled 
specialists like us occupy only a 
tiny portion of the entire process 
of healing. When a patient remains 
in the ICU for a long time, it is not 
unusual for them to develop psycho- 
logical dependence on some nurses. 
Whenever these nurses are on duty, 
these patients show much better 
progress than normal. Nursing is a 
complex profession in which young 
girls are expected to know all details 
about gadgets which are connected 
to patients, the behaviour of those 
machines and their interpretation, 
and the behaviour of the patient and 
his/her idiosyncrasies. 


There are very few professions in the 
world in which one is expected to 
know about the human body, human 
emotions and machines at the same 
time. It really impresses me when I 
see young girls, barely able to speak 
coherent English, coming from nurs- 
ing schools in Kerala—being able to 
care for patients in the ICU in just a 
year after training. It is the greatest 
tribute to the ability of the human 
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MILESTONES 


225 BC: Emperor Ashoka set up 
hospitals across the empire and 
employed both men and women as 
nurses 


1857: The First War of Independence 
saw British women being employed 
to take care of wounded soldiers 


March 1888: 10 qualified British 
nurses came to India to serve in mili- 
tary hospitals, thus kick-starting the 
era of professional nursing 


1911: The British established the South 


Indian Examination Board to train 
qualified nurses. In 1912, the North 
Indian Examination Board was 
established 


1946: A nursing college was set up in 
Delhi. Another college was set up in 
Vellore, Tamil Nadu, in 1947 


1947: The Indian Nursing Council Act 
passed 


1960s: Kerala nurses travel to coun- 
tries like Germany and Italy and the 
Middle East. The trend continues to 
this day, with England and Ireland 
being the hot destinations 


~ JOSEKUTTY PANACKAL 


mind to adapt itself to any circum- 
stance. 

How important are these nurses in 
a high-tech heart hospital? 

Youcan draw your ownconclusion 
from the fact that 90 per cent of our 
workforce consists of nurses. They 
are the most dominant force in the 
process of healing. Yes, we definitely 
respect nurses for their participation 
in health care. 

How important are they in nation- 
building? 


Nursing is the only profession in 
the world in which a girl from a 
lower socio-economic strata can 
earn more than a lakh of rupees a 
month by getting a job in the US or 
Europe. Interestingly, doctors work- 
ing abroad rarely remit money back 
home, whereas almost all nurses 
working abroad remit everything 
they save back to their families. 

In the the mid 90s, there were a 
few hundred nurses trained by us 
in Kolkata working in the Middle 
East, the US and Europe, remitting 
huge amounts of money back home. 
In one particular year, one of India’s 
leading liquor companies won a 
national award for earning the high- 
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It's not unusual for 

a senior nurse to be 
right when she tells 
the surgeon that 
something is not 
right with the pa- 
tient even though all 
the vital parameters 
are looking good. 


est amount of foreign exchange. I’m 
quite sure that the nurses trained 
from our organisation sent home 
much more money than was earned 
by the liquor company in that year. 
Remember, when a liquor company 
makes a profit, that money goes to 
shareholders who have enough mon- 
ey of their own to lead a comfortable 
life, whereas when a nurse remits 
money to her small house in Kerala, 
every paisa gets utilised for building 
a house, educating the children or 
some social developmental activity. 

This is how countries are built and 
made prosperous. Sadly, the contri- 
bution of nurses in the business of 
building a nation is never recognised. 
The attitude ofthe health care admin- 
istration is that nurses are there to get 
trained and will leave us, so investing 
on them is pointless. 

We are constantly complaining 
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about an inadequate number of nurs- 
ing professionals. We act as if cosmic 
forces have put an embargo on the 
number of nursing schools. India has 
nothing to give to its young people 
but education and skills. It is very 
important for our country to invest in 
educational opportunities for wom- 
en. We strongly believe that society is 
built by men but is made prosperous 
by women. Over 92 per cent of the 
workforce in all our establishments 
consists of women. 

A job of cleaning the floor gets a 
salary of Rs 4,000 per month—if we 
give the job to a man, Rs 2,000 is 
spent on himself and the rest goes 
to his family, whereas if we give this 
job to his wife, all the money is spent 
on the welfare of her family. A gain- 


TRIVIA 


According to Susruta, the father of 
ayurvedic surgery, women shouldn't 
be allowed as nurses 


According to ayurvedic guru Charaka, 
nurses should be men who have 

good behaviour, purity, cleanliness, 
culinary skills and kindness 


A majority of Indian nurses abroad 
are Keralite Christians hailing from 
the districts of Kottayam, Idukki and 
Pathanamthitta 


According to the Kerala State 
Medical Council Registrar Office, 
almost 100 attestations are issued 
every day to nurses who want 

to work abroad 


More than 4,000 students from 
Kerala pass out every year from 
nursing colleges across the country 


There are 852 nursing colleges 
offering a degree course; Karnataka 
has the maximum (283) 


To go abroad, nurses need to qualify 
Graduate of Foreign Nursing Schools 
(CGFNS) and International English 
Language Testing System (IELTS) 


If we allow 
health care-related 
training programmes 
to come up, we can 
virtually take over 
the health care 
delivery system of 
developed nations. 


fully-employed woman coming from 
a lower socio-economic strata feels 
good about herself and becomes an 
empowered woman. Empowered 
women or confident women will 
bring up confident children who will 
be able to make good choices, and 
these children will one day build a 
confident nation. 

The world is going grey. Celebra- 
ting one’s 80th or 90th birthday is 
going to be the norm. Unfortunately, 
old people get sick and need some- 
one to look after them. In rich, devel- 
oped countries, jobs in medicine are 
going to remain unattractive. If the 
policy-makers of our country allow 
thousands of nursing schools, medi- 
cal colleges and other health care- 
related training programmes tocome 
up, Our country can virtually take 
over the entire health care delivery 
system of developed nations. 

We have a great opportunity. How 
long we are going totolerateasystem, 
which sends young women from our 
villages to work as maids in wealthy 
countries, only to get abused and 
exploited? All we need to dois havea 
structured training programme that 
makes them doctors, nurses, health 
care assistants, physician’s assistants 
or any other healthcare professional 
depending on their ability, so that 
they can go to these countries with 
the pride of being a professional and 
not a maid. 


The writer is a cardiac surgeon 
and founder of Narayana 
Hrudayalaya, Bangalore. 


BY SADGURU JAGGI VASUDEV 


More than 
a mere belief 


The spiritual ethos in India is not about 
belief systems, it is about practices 


ome time ago, I was speak- 
ing to a group of people in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and 
J was telling them a joke. 
In the joke, I just referred 
to God as ‘Him’. Immediately a few 
ladies stood up and said, “Do you 
believe God is a man?” I knew where 
this was going, but I said, “See, I’m 


only telling you a joke.” “It doesn’t 
matter. You said, ‘Him’. Do you 
believe God is a man?” Now these 
women were arguing, “Why can’t 
God be a woman?” 

This problem only exists in the 
western world. In India we have a 
man God; we have a woman God; we 
have a cow God; we have a monkey 


God; we have a snake God. We have 
flying ones, creeping ones and crawl- 
ing ones, because we foresaw all the 
problems that may arise in future. Itis 
a very wise culture. This culture has 
gone into the depths of the human 
being and looked at it as a science, 
created methods to evolve a person 
into his ultimate nature. It is not that 
other cultures have not looked at it, 
but no other culture has looked at it 
with the kind of depth and under- 
standing as this culture has. 

This is one culture, which has not 
crystallised any beliefsystem as such. 
Each individual has the right to cre- 
ate his own God and relate to what is 
beyond him as he is capable of doing 
it. Because of this, you can worship 
it in stone form, in animal form, in 
bird form, in the form of a tree, or in 
a formless way, or not worship at all. 
There is no question of anyone being 
a heretic here, so there is no question 


B. JAYACHANDRAN 


#2 |BEST OF INDIA 


Even among the 
poorest peasants, 
the fundamental 
spiritual ethos Is 
present. It has 
slowly seeped into 
every human being 
who is born here. 


of persecution. The culture does not | 
prescribe any particular beliefsystem 
as such. A certain gentleness had set- 
tled into the land and the culture; this 
was engineered by the enlightened 
ones in the past to ensure the basic | 
skeleton of the culture can never be 
misused in the name of the Divine. 
Individual people misuse many 
things, but it will never be empow- 
ered by the Divine or divine sanction. 
Whatever misuse anybody does in | 


MILESTONES 


1700-1100 BC: Rig Veda, the oldest of 
the four Vedas, was written during this 
period 


6th century BC: Prospering of the Char- 
vaka school of philosophy 


525 BC: The birth of Mahavira, who 
outlined the doctrines of Jainism 


563 BC: The spreading of Buddhism in 
India 


3rd century BC: Unification of the na- 
tion by Emperor Ashoka, who spread 
Buddhism across the country 


400 BC-1000 AD: The golden age of 
Hinduism 


52 AD: St Thomas the Apostle landed at 
Kodungallur, Kerala 


644 AD: Malik Dinar and companions 
hit the Malabar coast with the message 
of Islam 


- say, ‘Iam doing this because God said 


| pay a price because it was mistaken as 
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this culture, is on his own. He cannot 


this. God is telling me this, God is tell- 
ing me that.’ Because of that, acertain | 
gentleness flowered in this culture, 
but when it was treated as weakness 
by outside forces, the culture had to | 


weakness and they were exploited. 
One person who really gave the 

best compliment to this nation and 

culture is Mark Twain. When he vis- 


788-820 AD: Adi Shankara, 
the founder of the Advaita school 
of thought, born in Kalady, Kerala 


1469: Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism, a monotheistic faith, born in 
Talwandi (Pakistan) 


May 6, 1542: Jesuit missionary St Fran- 
cis Xavier arrived in Goa to fetch souls 
for Roman Catholicism 


1829: Sati banned by 
Sir William Bentick 


1875: Arya Samaj, the reformist 
Hindu organisation, founded by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati 


1893 September 11: Swami Vive- 
kananda addressed the Parliament of — 
Religions at Chicago 


1966: The International Society 
for Krishna Consciousness was 
founded by Bhakti Vedanta Swami 
Prabhupada 


AFP 


ited India, he had a good guide who 
took him to many places, and he met 
many people. He said, “Anything 
that can ever be done either by man 
or God, has been done in this Jand.” 
When it comes to an inner possibility, 
the way this culture has explored the 
possibility of how a human being can 
be, nowhere else this has been done. 

Always, in this culture, God is not 
the highest goal, mukthi or liberation 
is. Liberation means freedom: free- 
dom from prejudice, freedom from 
fear, freedom from lethargy, freedom 
from mortality, freedom from death, 
freedom from everything that is. If 
that focus is recreated or reinstated 
in the culture and everybody strives 
for that, physically and especially 
intellectually, then people can func- 
tion effortlessly. 


The spiritual ethos in India is not about 
belief systems, it is about system- 
atic practices. This has sharpened 
the mind and body in a certain way, 
which is paying-off even now after 
10 to 12 generations of extreme pov- 
erty. This is one of the reasons why 
while the rest of the world is strug- 
gling with the IT revolution, Indians 
go through it effortlessly. 

It is very clear that if the amount of 
inequalities that exist in our society 


_ had existed in another country, there 


would have been large-scale violence 
and unrest. When I travel in Europe, 
where generations of people have 
known affluence, the level of mel- 


ancholy and joylessness in people’s 
faces is tragic. But when I walk into 
a tribal village here, in spite of their 
utter deprivation materially, you can 
see how joyful their faces are. Even 
if they are hungry and their children 
malnourished, these people still 
retain their balance—there is some 
sense of contentment. 

That is because even the poorest 
peasant in this country, even if he 
does not know any formal spiritu- 
ality, has the fundamental spiritual 
ethos in him. It has slowly seeped into 
every human being who is born here. 
This is also the reason why India is 
one of the least policed countries in 
the world—the per capita number 
of policemen in the country is much 
lower than in most countries. 


If you take our freedom struggle for 
example, never before has any con- 
queror ever been forced out in a non- 
violent manner. It was only by using 
spirituality that Mahatma Gandhi 
managed to inspire millions of peo- 
ple to come out peacefully—through 
which we gained independence for 
this nation. 

Only once in the history of human- 
ity such a thing has happened, and 
without a basic spiritual flavour in 
the culture, it could not have been 
achieved. The spiritual ethos of the 
country is a fundamental reason why 
there have been no major violent 


Hindus constitute 13 per cent of the 
world's population. In India, 80.4 per 
cent of the population follow Hinduism 


300 crore rupees is the estimated 
annual income of Tirupati temple in 
Andhra Pradesh, the richest temple in 
the world. It is the second most visited 
place of worship after the Vatican 


According to Hindu belief, believers 
should abstain from alcohol, onion, 
beef and garlic, as they are barriers to 
spiritual growth. Milk, curd, yoghurt 
and butter increase spiritual purity 


The Attukal Pongala, a religious festival 
in Thiruvananthapuram district, is the 
biggest gathering of women in the 
world. Interestingly, men aren't allowed 
to participate in the festivities 


2.2 million Bahais are there in India 


Religious leader Sri Sathya Sai Baba 
has 6 million followers 


Lord Vishnu, the deity of Thiruchirap- 
pally temple, has a Muslim consort, 
who is worshipped as Tuluka Nachiyar 


Lord Ayyapa of Sabarimala is supposed 
to have two friends—a Muslim named 
Vavar, and St Sebastian, a Catholic 
saint 


upheavals in this land. But, that part 
is beginning to wear off; time we took 
care of it. 

Today, we have enough money, 
enough food, enough resources, 
enough technology to ensure that 
the whole population on the planet 
lives well. It is just that some key 
people have to make up their minds. 
If the powers that be are touched 


_ by genuine spirituality—a non-reli- 


gious, non-denominational spiritual 
process, a scientific spiritual pro- 
cess—they can change the world ina 
very short time. 

In these thousands of years of 
human history, the enlightened have 
always existed, in every generation, 
but they have always been a very 
small minority. Their work, their 
consciousness, their presence have 
definitely left its impact on human- 
ity in so many ways. Still, the affairs 
of the world never came into their 
hands. They opened small windows 
for people to have a new vision, to 
haveanew understanding, tohavethe 
wisdom of the beyond, but the doors 
of the world were never manned by 
them. It has never been so. 

We would like to see in the future 
that the people who manage the 
affairs of the world are also enlight- 


' ened. Making this happen is some- 


thing Indian spirituality can do. 


The writer is a spiritual teacher and 
founder of Isha Foundation. 
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e all agree. Climate change is 
real, and we humans are its chief 
cause. Yet even now, few people 
fully understand the gravity of 
the threat or its immediacy. 

Certainly I did not. It was only after I took a 
recent fact-finding ‘eco tour’ of the vulnerable 
regions that I realised the true magnitude of 
the danger. I have always considered global 
warming to be a matter of utmost urgency. 
Now I believe we are on the verge of a catas- 
trophe if we do not act. 

Recently, in Antarctica, I saw extraordinarily 
dramatic landscapes, rare and wonderful. It 
was the most vivid experience of my life. Yet 
it was deeply disturbing, as well, for I could 
see this world changing. The age-old ice is 
melting, far faster than we think. 

At the Chilean research base on King George 
Island, scientists told me that the entire West 
Antarctic Ice Sheet is at risk. Like Larsen, it 1s 
a continuous sheath of floating ice, compris- 
ing nearly one-fifth of the continent. 

If it broke up, sea levels could rise by 20 feet. 
Think of the effect on the coastlines and cit- 
ies: New York, Mumbai and Shanghai, not to 
mention small island nations. It may not hap- 
pen for 100 years—or it could happen in 10. 
We simply do not know. But when it happens, 
it could occur quickly, almost overnight. It 
sounds like the script of a disaster movie. But 
this is science, not science-fiction. 

Dr Gino Casassa, a leading Chilean gla- 
ciologist with the Chilean Center for 
Scientific Studies, and a member of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) that recently shared a Nobel Prize, 
worries particularly about the Antarctic 
Peninsula—a finger of land on the north- 

ern coast that he designates as one of three 
global ‘hot spots’, along with Central Asia and 
Greenland. 

Temperatures there are rising 10 times 

faster than the global average, he has found. 
Glaciers are visibly retreating. Grasses are 
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taking root in Antarctica’s barren soil, includ- 
ing one used on American golf courses. In 
summer, it rains, rather than snows, increas- 
ingly often. A decade ago, Dr Casassa was a 
sceptic. Today, he fears a calamity. 

I am not scare-mongering. But I believe we 


_ are nearing a tipping point. These are signs. I 


saw them everywhere I visited. 
In Chile, researchers told me that roughly 
half of the 120 glaciers they monitored were 


_ shrinking, at rates twice as fast as a decade 


or two ago. These include the glaciers in the 
mountains outside the capital, Santiago, that 
provide fresh water for six million residents. 
To the north, increasing drought threatens 
the country’s mining industry, a mainstay 

of the economy, as well as agriculture and 
hydroelectric power. 


| spent a day in perhaps the world’s most 


- magnificent national park, Torres del Paine. 


We need 
a break- 


through: an 
agreement 
to launch | 
serious 
negotiations 
for a compre: | 
hensive 
climate 
change deal 
that all 
nations can 
embrace. 


Like Antarctica, it was beautiful, pristine and 
majestic—and equally troubling. The snows 
of the Andes are also melting faster than we 
think. I flew over Grey Glacier, a virtual ice 
sea framed by towering alpine peaks. In 1985, 
it retreated a full two miles in little more 


_ than two weeks, yet another demonstration 

_ of the abrupt, unpredictable and potentially 
devastating effect. 

_ ITended my travels under a great Samaumeira 


tree on the island of Combu, not far from 
Belem in the Amazon river delta. This was 
the heart of the fabled ‘lungs of the earth’, 
the tropical rain forest, prey to the deforesta- 
tion and land degradation, which accounts 
for an estimated 21 per cent of global carbon 
emissions. 

Scientists say that climate change could turn 
the eastern Amazon into a savannah within 
decades. My own itinerary had to be changed 
at the last moment because a tributary of the 
Amazon I planned to visit had run dry. 

All this might have been discouraging. Yet 

I left Brazil immensely heartened. Largely 


unnoticed by the rest of the world, Brazil Yet its conclusions are encouraging. The 


| ep: , 
has transformed itself into a quiet green | scientists message: we can beat this. There are real and 
giant—a leader in the fight against global Say that affordable ways to deal with climate change. 
warming. Over the last two years, ithascut — ¢fimate A recent report from the International 


deforestation in the Amazon by half. Vast Energy Agency (IEA) was also cautiously 
tracts of jungle have been placed under fed- | change could upbeat. Global energy demand is rising more 


eral protection. | turn the quickly than most estimates suggest—increas- 
In Brasilia, President Luis Inacio Lula da | ing 57 per cent by 2030, according to IEA 
) | | eastern a 

Silva assured me that the Amazon, and its | ; projections. But the amount of power gener- 

immense treasure chest of bio-diversity, ~Amazoninto | ated by renewable sources, excluding hydro- 

was the common heritage of mankind, and | a savannah electric, is expected to grow five-fold or more. 

would be preserved. Brazil leads the world sees As we see almost daily in the financial news, 

in renewable energy. It is one of only a few within global business is going ‘green’ in a big way. 

nations to successfully produce bio-fuelson | decaces. We need a breakthrough: an agreement to 

a large scale. Yes, controversy surrounds the launch serious negotiations for a comprehen- 

programme. sive climate change dea] that all nations 

It is up to governments to balance social costs can embrace. The challenge will be to lay out 

and benefits. But the important point is that an achievable agenda of issues, from trans- 

Brazil is acting. Its efforts to combat global ferring alternative energy technologies to 

warming are worth watching, as lessons for us helping developing nations finance their own 

all. programmes to fighting and adapting to cli- 

For too long, we have underestimated the mate change. 

urgency of climate change. It is time to wake We are all responsible for this. Climate change 

up. This November, in Valencia, Spain, I pre- respects no borders; solutions must be global. 

sented the latest synthesis report of the IPCC. | The writer is the secretary-general 
of the United Nations. 


It was a sober read. | 
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BY GEETA DOCTOR 


The lily will bloom 


Patience is like that. When it blooms, it lights up the darkness 


atience has a monumental 
quality about it. Not just 
because of the memorable 
image coined by William 
Shakespeare, but because 
it contains within it intimations of 
immortality. Like silence, it is a close 
companion that can best be heard 
when you are alone. Patience ts a 
drop of water that trickles down the 
rivulets of memory. It is the hidden 
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force that wears down mountains. 
The grain of sand that carves out a 
landscape of rivers and plains filled 
with the debris of human habitats 
and then covers them up again. It ts 
Nature’s jest with eternity. 

Like with so many other iconic 
portraits, there is something so com- 
pelling about Shakespeare’s lines 
spoken by Viola in Twelfth Night that 
one cannot but reproduce them: 


She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in 
the body, 

Feed on her damask cheek. 

She pined tn thought, 

and with a green and yellow 
melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a 
monument. 

Smiling at grief. 

It combines many of the strands 
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IF ONLY... 


lf the American leaders had waited 
for at least a week in early August 
1945 for Japan’s surrender, the Little 
Boy that killed more than 3,00,000 
people would not have been dropped. 


If Othello had cared to give Desde- 
mona a patient hearing, she would 
not have been murdered. 


Echo, the mountain nymph, would 
not have lost her voice, if Hera, wife 
of King Zeus, had listened to her 
justification for lying to the Queen. 
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Moses could have seen the Israelites’ 
promised land if he had listened to 
God's command and spoken to the 
rock instead of striking it. 


that we associate with the idea of 
patience. The first of them being that 
it is a feminine force. It is a womanly 
thing to wait for the beloved and that 
too in secret, a metaphor for the dark 
earth waiting to be tilled. There is the 
ideaofendurance. Evenstoicism, like 
the Spartan boy who stands unflinch- 
ingin front of his interlocutors, while 
the fox he has stolen gnaws at his 
entrails. There is the suggestion that 
patience extracts a terrible price. It 
is not the sagging resolve of a feeble 
soul, the passive resistance of not 
doing anything. The lady in question 


Patience is embod- 
ied in images of the 
Mother Goddess 
always in a state of 
fertile abundance, 
or of earthen pots 
filled with the 
fullness of a good 
harvest. 


| allows herself to be eaten up with the 


strength of her love. 


This is, of course, a very romantic | 


notion for us, who live in a tropi- 


cal climate. The imagery is one that | 


could only surface in a cold climate. 


The autumn winds create a sense of | 


intense melancholy. The leaves turn 


colour from green to yellow. The — 


flowers drop off their stems and there 
is nothing much for even the worms 
to chew upon except the putrefying 
flesh of the summer’s bounty, the 
memory of desire, as in the case of 
the lady. At the same time, there is 


a sense that with the patient accep- | 


tance of waiting for the cold winter 


of her solitude to end, there will be | 


the warmth of spring. It is, more than 
anything else, Shakespeare’s own 


| tribute to the seasons and Viola’sown 


yearning for love. 

Compare this with our own imag- 
ery of lovers in a similar situation 
waiting for the monsoon to arrive in 
the words of Kalidasa. There is the 
same anticipation. There is the same 
heightened sensibility, but none of 
the despair. For in a warm climate, it 
is the excess that is to be feared and 
contained. 


Patience takes on a different mean- 
ing. It is embodied in images of the 
Mother Goddess always in a state 
of fertile abundance, or of rounded 
earthen pots filled to the brim with 
the fullness of a good harvest. 

In a predominantly agricultural 
society, such as used to be the case in 
south Asia, the rhythms of life were 
those that believed in propitiation. 
Of malevolent gods blotting out the 
sun, of serpents lurking in the depths 
of earth, or rising out of the rivers in 
the midst of a flood, of drought and 
of human beings caught in an end- 
less cycle of births and rebirths wait- 
ing patiently for a release from the 
relentless grip of fate. Is this what 
creates the doctrine of fatalism? Not 
acting is the obverse side of patience. 
It is so often depicted as being the 
archetype of the eastern capacity for 


the endurance of disease, dirt and 


oppression. 
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PATIENT MAXIMS 


How can a society that exists on 
instant mashed potatoes, 

packaged cake mixes, frozen dinners 
and instant cameras teach patience 
to its young? 

Paul Sweeney, US attorney 


A patient man is better than a 
warrior, and he rules his temper, 
than he who takes a city. 
Proverbs 16:32 


Be patient, for your patience is 
with the help of Allah. 
Koran 16:127 


The two most powerful warriors 
are patience and time. 
Leo Tolstoy, author 


One moment of patience may ward 
off a great disaster. One moment of 
patience may ruin a whole life. 
Chinese proverb 


The dancer-choreographer 
Chandralekha, who in her life and 
work was able to seize ideas from 
many worlds to create her dance 
ballets, used to tell stories about her 
initiation into the Japanese system of 
movement. As she described it, she 
was totally absorbed by the precision 
of a famous Noh dancer. He spent a 
whole evening in making just one 
fluid movement across the stage. 

“How,” she asked him, “do you 
move, without our being able to see 
you move?” He did not enlighten her 
at that moment. She tried to enact the 
scene with all the power of her eyes 
and hands, and that night sat in front 
of a lily that was about to bloom in 
a flowerpot. She sat there watching 
it, hypnotized by it and finally, just 
before dawn, as she seemed to nod 
off for a second, she opened her eyes 
to find that the lily had bloomed. 

“Ah,” the Japanese dancer 
exclaimed, when she told him this. 
“Now you have understood.” 

Patience is like that lily. When it 


blooms, it lights up the darkness. 


The writer is a well-known columnist. 


BY DR P.K. WARRIER 


From parts to whole 


| Guiding the healing process towards a holistic destination 


a 


he essence of holism is 

gaining ground in all 

branches of knowledge. A 

comparative and analytical 

approach is being encour- 
aged for in-depth understanding of 
subjects. This is more so in the field 
of medical science where we have a 
tradition of modern, indigenous and 
alternate systems. The UN declara- 
tion of Alma-Ata, which guides the 
medical world at present, calls for 
cooperative working of all systems 
to tackle health problems of people 
worldwide. This outlook will bring 
together al] streams of knowledge, 
and promote different systems of 
medicine. 

The term ‘holistic’ was first used 
by former South African President 
Jan Christiaan Smuts in 1926. The 
expression is derived from the 
Greek word holos, which signifies 
an understanding of reality in terms 
of its complete form. Since then, the 
notion has gained acceptance in the 
medical world. 
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It was Dr Partrie C. Pietroni’s paper 
on ‘holism’ at the preliminary confer- 
ence of the British Holistic Medical 
Association on September 24, 1983, 
that initiated the medical world to 
this new concept. The paper was 
later published in the April issue 
(1984) of British Journal of Holistic 
Medicine. The basic philosophi- 
cal and scientific assumptions that 
have guided our thinking for the last 
| 300 years have largely been dualis- 


Susruta’s 
sutures 


The branch of sur- 
gery in Ayurveda 
is called Shalya 
Tantra and the first surgeon in 
India was Susruta. His Susruta 
Samhita mentions surgery per- 
formed to remove tumours, block- 
ages in the intestinal loop and 
cataract in the eye. Records show 
that caesarian surgeries were 
performed, as also treatment for 
fractures, and various internal 
and external injuries. Susruta, is 
also perhaps the first cosmetic 
surgeon, has written about the use 
of natural materials such as wood 
and stone for the operations. For 
instance, piles was removed by 
tying a thread glazed with medici- 
nal herbs on the infected area. The 
thread would gradually be tight- 
ened, until the infected area gets 
detached from the body. 


tic, mechanistic and reductionistic. 
Though this approach has helped in 
the advancement of medicine, one 
must be careful not to build upon 
the idea further. It would result in 
a structure like the leaning tower of 
Pisa; a weak foundation will not be 
able to hold the weight of the increas- 
ing bulk of specialisations. 

We should replace the reduction- 
istic approach towards treating the 
sick witha holistic one where atrans- 
plant surgeon will be as concerned 
about the patients’ lifestyle as he is 
about the level of the patients’ lym- 
phocytes, and will recognise its rel- 
evance to the outcome of his skilled 
interventions. This is no invention, 
nothing new, hence Petronicalled his 
paper ‘a new map, old territory’. 

The knowledge system of the 
post-renaissance period was mainly 
the product of industrial revolution. 
Attention was focussed on the pro- 
duction of commodities for market- 
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ing. Knowledge became a structural, 
mechanical and analytical study 
of materials. The influence of this 
approach resulted in more and more 
specialisation. 

The scientific method of study has 
shrunk into the study of smaller and 
smaller organs. The study of each 
human organ is developed into a spe- 
ciality. It has its gains, but the con- 
cept of a total man is lost. One can- 
not forget that however advanced the 
specialisation is, it should never fail 
to recognise that the organ is only a 
small part of ahuman being. What we 
have to regain is this concept of the 
whole person, that is, to study man 
in his relation to whatever is around 
him/her. 

Nobel laureate and famous sur- 
geon Dr Alexis Carrel has given a 
brilliant analysis of the predicament 
of modern scientists in his book Man 
The Unknown. He says though mod- 
ern medicine has helped mankind 
enormously, its failure in some areas 
cause serious concern. It has proved 
to be a failure in combating stress, 
blood pressure and heart problems. 
The reason for this lies in the uneven 
development of science. The new sci- 
ence oftheindustrialerahasadvanced 
in all its inert sciences—mathematics, 
physics and chemistry—because they 
are essential for the production of 
commodities. But biology, the study 
of man, lags behind. The degenera- 
tive diseases that are rampant now 
cannot be remedied by chemicals 
alone. They are the products of the 
new way of life. To fight them we 


The three salient 
features of this 
science of life are 
compassion to 
humanity, holistic 
outlook and the 
organic growth of 
knowledge system. 


| 


have to study man as a whole. 

There is an increasing awareness 
about this among modern scientists. 
Many of them recommend the resto- 


| ration ofthe pre-industrial approach. 


Dr Raymond Obsovin, for example, 
titled his presentation to the inter- 


- national conference of IDRC (1994) 


RepossessionofOurAncient Wisdom. 
Study of ayurveda in this context is 
much rewarding. The equivalent to 
the word science in ancient India is, 


| knowledge (veda), revealed to the 


inner eyes (darsana) and instruction 


- (sastra). Ayurveda contains in itself 


ts 


all these three forms. Upaveda (auxil- 
lary to vedas) contains instructions to 
accomplish acomplete life. The three 
salient features of this science of life 
are compassion to humanity, holistic 
outlook and the organic growth of the 
knowledge system. 


Compassion: Charaka, in his own inim- 
itable style, narrates the origin of 
ayurveda in his Samhita. In Krtayuga, 
people lived close to nature and, 
hence, were healthy. In Tretayuga, 
they moved to settlements and, thus, 
their life-pattern underwent drastic 
changes, degenerating their physical 
and mental health. People, including 
sages, became ill due to the polluted 
atmosphere. When diseases cropped 
up creating impediments to penance, 
abstinence, study, celibacy, religious 
observances and life-span of living 
beings, the great sages, ‘out of sym- 
pathy for the creatures’, assembled 
on one of the auspicious sites of the 
Himalayas. 

The portion that describes this 
meeting in Samhita reads: 

“The sages, out of compassion for 
the suffering people, assembled inthe 
Himalayas. On their initiative, sage 
Bharadvaja went to Indra and stud- 
ied ayurveda. It is to alleviate the pain 
of humanity that Indra revealed the 
knowledge of medicines and meth- 
ods of healing to human beings.” The 
healing method is passed on with the 
specific instruction that physicians 
should treat their patients with love 
and care. Insistence on these quali- 
ties gives ayurveda, the science a 
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humane touch. 

Holistic approach: Charaka speaks 
of three approaches to heal ail- 
ments of the body. Daivavyapasraya 
is the treatment based on divine 
intervention, by invocation of man- 
tras. Satvavajaya is to conquer the 
mind through meditation and yoga. 
Yuktivyapasraya is a rationalist and 
scientific approach by studying the 
constituent properties, and cause 
of the disease. The Samhita teaches 
that the universe comprises five ele- 
ments—earth, water, fire, air and 
ether. Manisasmall universe (micro- 
cosm) in the bigger universe (macro- 
cosm). Man is taken as a whole in 
his relation to the outer world. Thus 
the person is equal to the universe. 
Whatever formed entities are found 
in the universe, they are also found in 
the person and vice-versa. This makes 
avurveda applicable to all ages. 

Organic growth: Though the tenets 
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of ayurveda originated in the past, its 
methodology never allowed it to be 
static. The Upanishadic dictum for 
the acquisition and preservation of 
knowledge was vaade vaade jaayate 
tattvabodhah, which means knowl- 
edge is acquired and renewed by con- 
stant deliberations. The conference 
held by Atreya in Himalaya itself is 
an example. The nature of the discus- 


Charaka offers a 
long list of dos and 
don'ts—keep the 
feet clean and the 
nail and hair short, 
speak sweet words 
and be fearless. 
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Ninety-five per cent of visitors 
to ayurvedic spas in India are 
foreigners. 


Instead of a ‘heavy breakfast’, 
ayurveda recommends a sizeable 
lunch for a healthy diet. 


Based on your eating habits, 
temper, concentration levels and 
the like, ayurvedic scholars can 
determine your body constitution, 
and to what kind of diseases you are 
most prone. This will help you strike 
a balance between the environment 
within the body and outside. 


Avoid drinking water during a meal 
because water dilutes digestive 
juices. 


sions show the emergence of the sci- 
ence as an outcome of the collective 
experiences of all those assembled 
there. They discussed the minute 
details, and arrived at a consensus. 

Ayurvedaisa way of life, and health 
is the state of equilibrium. To sus- 
tain it, one should lead a careful life. 
Charaka offers a long list of dos and 
don’ts for a healthy life—respect the 
gods, cows and preceptors, perform 
the rituals, keep the feet clean and the 
nailandhair short, wear good clothes, 
speak sweet words, honour guests, be 
fearless, have mercy on the poor. He 
prohibits longing for others’ wives or 
their property, inflicting stress on the 
mind and use of excesses. 

Vagbhata’s prescription for good 
health is—take food moderately, keep 
away from overindulgence of sensual 
pleasures, be generous and truthful, 
and be of service to your fellow- 
men. Our ancient rishis prescribed 
a peaceful way of life. They could do 
this because they were led by a ‘view’ 
of life, which was complete in itself. 
That view is still relevant. 


The writer is chief physician 
and managing trustee of 
Arya Vaidya Sala, Kottackal. 
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STEADY GROWTH: Kristal has offices and projects in Mysore, Bangalore, Thiruvananthapuram and Kochi 


Crystal clear vision 


An amalgamation of spirituality and corporate governance 


ristal Group Is an international 
corporate built on Indian heri- 
tage. It nas a balanced com- 
bination of spirituality and corporate 
governance. Kristal is into real estate 
and allied operations, mostly branded 
selling. Interiors, clubs, resorts, corpo- 
rate leisure, consultancy and civil con- 
struction are some of the group's other 
operations. 

Its founder visionary, K.K. Namboodiri, 
is the chairman and CEO of the group 
and Latha K. Namboodiri is the man- 
aging director. Till 1994, Namboodiri 
was working in the field of design- 
ing, manufacturing and marketing of 
products in medical, automobile and 


consumer electronics. Latha has been 
his business supporter for the past 25 
years. The other directors of the group 
are K. Sivadas (director, operations), 
M.S. Govind (director, technical) and 
Chithra Namboodiri. 

According to Namboodiri, spiritual- 
ity helped him in starting the brand 
Kristal, in February 1998. In the last 
decade, the team that started with 
two members grew to more than 450 
employees in many offices. Kristal now 
is the source of income for thousands 
of families, including those of security 
Staff, contractors, sub-contractors, 
vendors and suppliers. 

Kristal strongly believes that their 


pro-client policies and service-ori- 
ented dealings have benefited them 
to maintain customer loyalty. Even 
after a decade, other competitors 
could not copy the unique policies like 
‘Buy back’, ‘Free extended guarantee 
period’. Kristal has vast experience of 
handling diversified projects and satis- 
fying thousands of clients. The brand is 
well-established globally. 

Kristal’s first project with 12 flats is 
called Kristal Meadows. The group 
has grown into larger campus proj- 
ects containing more than 1,000 
dwelling units like Tech park view 
in Thiruvananthapuram. As against 
the normal practice of having part- 


time consultants, the group has full 
in-house infrastructure with project 
CONCelving engineers, pre-project spe- 
cialists, architects and structural eng!- 
neers. Thanks to the staff strength, 
the group has more than 60 projects 
across south India. 

Presently, Kristal has offices and pro}- 
ects at different levels in Bangalore, 
Mysore, Thiruvananthapuram and 
Kochi. Also, there are other oper- 
ating centres at Munnar, Thrissur 
and Palakkad. Kristal’s first interna- 
tional company called Krista! Qatar 
International LLC is in Doha, and is 
into civil contracting and allied activi- 
ties. They have joint operating offices 
in Dubai, Columbus, Dallas and San 
Francisco. Kristal also has entities in 
Yercaud, Salem; it has modern house- 
boats in the backwaters of Alappuzha 
and an associate resort in Munnar, 
besides other places. 

Kristal pioneered the ‘Residential 
Campus’ concept in Bangalore along 
with a chain of clubs, shopping cen- 
tres, clinic and medical stores. Also, 
Kristal has started the concept of ‘Link 
Facilities’, where other enterprises and 
shops offer special discounts to visit- 
ing Kristallites. 

As anemployer, Kristal offers different 
staff welfare schemes. The group has 
the lowest attrition rate less than 6.7 
per cent). Also, it is proud of its unique 
schemes for the staff Kristallites, like 
the one where they allow a person to 
acquire one dwelling unit in square feet 
over a period of time, instead of buying 
a flat at a stretch. 

The group consists of three public 
limited companies, two private lim- 
ited Companies and a couple of firms. 
Kristal’'s flagship company called 


Kristal is planning 
a prestigious proj- 
ect—an sO-acre 
premium mini-city 
with a wide range 
of products—in 
Devanahally zone. 


LEADING FROM THE FRONT: (From right) Chairman and CEO 
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K.K. Namboodiri, Managing Director Latha Namboodiri and daughter 


Chithra Namboodiri, Director 


Kristal Projects has 30 departments 
and 55 sub-departments, in a well- 
structured organisational plan. As a 
reputed ISO 9001, 14000 and OHSAS 
18000 company, it has memberships 
in almost all major forums. 

Kristal Projects (India) Limited, along 
with Kristal Infrastructure Limited, are 
looking at an annual turnover of Rs 300 
crore through the sale of bungalows, 
villas, premium and deluxe flats, high 
quality studio apartments, residential 
layouts andcommercial buildings. This 
will demand a civil construction bill- 
ing of Rs 120 crore per year, for which 
Kristal has two teams, one looking 
after internal constructions and the 
other, external contracting. Kristal 
Qatar International, Doha, also should 
account for more than Rs 100 crore 
revenue in the coming financial year. 
Kristal is now planning its proj- 
ect—an 80-acre premium mini-city, 
with a wide range of products—in 
Devanahally zone (to be launched 
shortly). Another important campus 
will be in Thiruvananthapuram, In 
around 24 acres, with international 
quality components. Their Coimbatore 
chapter will be inaugurated on January 
14, 2008. The Kozhikode and Kannur 
joint ventures in Kerala are also getting 
ready. As a destination, Kristal is hold- 
ing more than 200 dwelling unit orders 
in Chennai. 

Kristal has already initiated Kristal 
IMPEX Limited and it will be fully 
operational in first quarter of January 


2008. Kristal IMPEX Limited will facil- 
itate imports of civil and other allied 
materials for Kristal and its consortium 
members. Another major project will 
be ‘The Home Depot’. CORAL project 
in Sarjapur is a mega mall for mate- 
rials and services related to civil con- 
struction, residential and commercial 
furnishing, interior and curios. Kristal 
has offers from US consortiums to join 
them in the hospitality industry. Other 
fields of focus are health tourism and 
technical consultancy chain in the 
Middle-East. Kristal is in discussion 
with International Bankers, Doha, to do 
the interiors of their branches planned 
in different part of the globe. 
Supportive CEO 

Namboodiri encourages cultural activ- 
ities. The company started a forum 
called Kristal Samskarikavedi for this 
purpose. The group provides sponsor- 
ships through this forum to a number 
of cultural and social organisations. 
Kristal Samskarikavedi is also actively 
associated with cultural organisations 
such as Symphony Music Club, Soorya 
Stage and Film Society of Kerala. 
Namboodiri was recently given the 
BKS Businessman of the year award. 
Kristal group's oath is “Deliver what 
we promise... promise what we can 
deliver”, The aim of the company has 
always been, and will always remain, 
customer service and satisfaction—a 
feature that has won Kristal group 
many reliable clients in the past 10 
years. & 
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BY SOMNATH CHATTERJEE 


People power 


Indian democracy needs an informed and alert citizen 


he scheme and structure of 
our parliamentary democ- 
racy were adopted after 
longand many illuminating 
debates in the Constituent 
Assembly. It was a challenging 
task before the founding fathers to 
evolve a political system that could 
take care of our vast and enormously 
pluralistic society, characterised by 
varied regions and religions, caste 
and class, affluence and poverty, lan- 
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guage and culture. The six decades 
since Independence stand testimo- 
ny to three important aspects—the 
conviction and confidence of the 
political leadership in our people 
to be able to retain the spirit of the 
Constitution, successful working 
of the political system that they 
devised and, finally, a mature and 
enlightened citizenry having a mind 
of its own and enforcing account- 
ability while electing governments 


that could deliver the goods. 

The long journey of democracy 
through the last 60 years has not been 
an easy one, for the challenges of a 
fragile economy further debilitated 
by the trauma of the partition, poor 
infrastructure, low level of literacy, 
non-existent healthcare facilities, 
marked the birth of independent 
India. Slowly but surely, we inched 
forward to reach today’s position, 
when we can take pride in being the 
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citizens of the world’s largest and the 
most vibrant democracy. 

The success of any democratic pol- 
ity is actually the story of the triumph 
ofits people, whoare its prime driving 
force. Without the proactive, mature 
and responsible participation of the 
people, it is impossible for a democ- 
racy to flourish and sustain itself. 
India, with an abysmally low literacy 
rate at the time of independence, is 
fortunate enough to have had an alert 
and wise electorate who took their 
responsibility seriously. In fact, our 
people’s enthusiastic involvement in 
the 14 general elections to the Lok 
Sabha and the numerous elections to 
the State Legislatures has contribut- 
ed substantially towards making our 
democracy a success and setting an 
example before the world. 

The constitutional scheme for the 
country envisaged the three limbs 
of governance—the Legislature, the 
Judiciary and the Executive—and 
a harmonious relationship among 
them was seen as the desirable con- 
dition for the smooth running of the 
system. When we look back at our 
achievements and failures of the last 
60 years, we get a mixed picture. 
Apart from the biggest achievement 
of consolidating our democracy, the 
remarkable economic growth in 
recent years has led to India emerg- 
ing as a significant player in the glob- 
al economy. 

India today is the hub of the IT 
revolution and, our enormously tal- 
ented professionals in diverse fields, 
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possess the potential to turn the for- 
tunes of our billion plus population. 
Our progress in the socio-economic 
sectors, however, has been uneven. 

We have not been able to meet 
the targets of achieving full literacy, 
ensuring healthcare, eliminating 
poverty and of social equity address- 
ing the deprivations arising out of a 
stratified social structure despite the 
enactment of numerous well-mean- 
ing and progressive legislations, 
putting an end to various kinds of 
social discriminations to protect the 
interests of weaker sections and the 
minorities. 


Though we have strengthened our 
democracy in manifold ways, it 
would be vain to ignore the danger- 
ous trends setting in the parliamenta- 
ry institutions. Frequent disruptions 
of parliamentary proceedings, lead- 
ing to wastage of precious time of the 
House, the general perception about 
declining effectiveness of Parliament 
in our political system, and the grow- 
ing politics of confrontation are some 
of the problems that our representa- 
tive institutions had to reckon with 
of late. 

The ‘cash for query scam’ of 2005, 
that resulted in the expulsion of 10 
members of Parliament, and the 
charges of human trafficking involv- 
ing some legislators, have greatly 
damaged the reputation of our leg- 
islative bodies. In the aftermath of 
these developments, our Parliament 
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Has our democracy failed? Has our gov- 
ernment—of the people, by the people 
and for the people—ever let us down? 


The Nandigram firing in West Bengal is 
a blemish on the canvas of democracy. 
Party cadres, aided by the police, opened 
fire on unarmed protestors claiming their 
land. 


The Emergency during June 1975 was 
dark days for democracy, as it denied 
freedom granted by the Constitution. 


Many voices still remain unheard. 
lrom Sharmila, poet and activist from 
Manipur, has been fasting for six years 
demanding the removal of the Armed 
Forces Special Powers Act. No one has 
moved a muscle, except to put her 
behind bars. 


decision of expelling some members 
from the House and other punitive 
measures with an idea to curb cor- 
ruption and aberrations in our par- 
liamentary set-up. 

While the media, the intelligentsia 
and a large section of our political 
spectrum welcomed the decision, it 
alsoraised some unseemly controver- 
sies. If I go by the avalanche of public 
approval for the course of action that 


_ our Parliament finally adopted in its 
collective wisdom, we have to con- 


clude that our people would not have 
been satisfied with anything less than 
such a drastic measure. I recall that 
soon after the news channel] released 
that story, I received a letter from 


one of our concerned citizens seek- 


ing my permission for him to bang his 
head, in disgust, on the walls of the 
Parliament building! That shows the 
vehemence with which our people 
disapprove of such deplorable behav- 
iour by those in public life. 
Increasing criminalisation of poli- 
tics and deep-rooted corruption at 
variouslevelsareotherdangerousand 
disturbing trends in our politics. The 
biggest challenge before us now is to 


- secure and safeguard the dignity and 
took the very painful, yet forceful _ prestige of our parliamentary system 
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by eliminating the malaise. Restoring 
the faith of the people in the system 
has, in fact, assumed a great urgency 
in the current scenario. 

Collective contribution of all sec- 
tions of society is required to remove 


| various anomalies that have crept 
| into our system, so as to actualise 
| the hopes of a brighter future for our 


people. An experience that has left a 
deep imprint on me, in my more than 
three-and-a-half decades of par- 
liamentary career, is the forthright 
answer of a schoolgirl, when asked 
about her preferred future career 
option, that ‘politics will never fig- 
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ure in that’. It shows the extent to | 


which cynicism about political life 
has entered people’s minds. 

To restore the credibility of our 
democratic life, it is imperative that 
we correct the image of venality, 
intrigue, unscrupulousness, and the 
immoral ways, associated with poli- 
tics and public life in the country. 


Democracy is essentially rule by the 
people and, therefore, we need to 
draw idealistic, dedicated and edu- 
cated youth into politics as they can 


| be the vanguard of a new era. The 


media has to play a pivotal role in 
creating social awareness among the 
people and in facilitating a positive 


Roots of democracy 


Democracy in India is almost as old 
as its civilisation. The earliest 
instances in the Rig Veda are of 
princely states with democratic 
bodies called the sabha and the 
samiti. The sabha was an elected 
body of elders from the tribe and 
the samiti was a gathering of all 
members of the tribe. The sabha 
and samiti had a restraining influ- 
ence on the king. Around the 6th 
century BC there were republics 
known as Maha Janapadas, and 
Vaishali (Bihar) is considered to 
be the first republic. The pan- 
chayat system was prevalent in 
villages. The most efficient of the 
republics in ancient India was 
Kalinga (Orissa). 


environment in the country. They 
need to take their role as informa- 
tion providers and opinion-makers 
in all sincerity by reporting events 
and issues in a more balanced and 
productive manner. 

We need to pave the way for an 
informed citizenry which can take 
advantage of various progressive 
legislations enacted for their benefit 
and which can keep a constant vigil 
on the performance of their elected 
representatives, while at the same 
time utilising the available avenues 
for the emergence of a truly inclu- 
sive society and for ensuring good 
governance. 

At this juncture, our endeav- 
our should be to build on and aug- 
ment the quality and content of our 
democracy. The institutions of gov- 
ernance, particularly the Legislature, 
the Executive, and the Judiciary, 
along with the Media, a public-spir- 
ited civil service, and a vigilant civil 
society, can all be collaborative part- 
ners in the challenging enterprise of 
strengthening and upholding parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

The writer is Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
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BY RANJIT NAIR 


Beating the coun 


Indians do not realise their mathematical strength 


n a meeting with the late 
President K.R. Narayanan at 
the start of this millennium, 
Stephen Hawking remarked 
that Indians are very good at 
mathematics and it is almost a na- 
tional characteristic. This tribute 
to Indian mathematical skills by 
the holder of the Lucasian Chair of 
Mathematics at the University of 
Cambridge, which was once occu- 
pied by Isaac Newton, was high 
praise indeed. Narayanan mod- 
estly responded that he must be an 
exception. I was gratified to find 
that Hawking’s generous compli- 
ment became front-page news. The 
acumen of our mathematicians has 


many an admirer. 

Although no Indian has yet won a 
Fields Medal, we have an Abel Prize 
winner in S.R.S. Varadhan of the 
Courant Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences in New York earlier this 
year. While the Fields Medal, 
awarded every four years by the 
International Mathematics Union, 
carries immense prestige but little 
money, the new prizes also match up 
to the Nobel, both in quality as well 
as the largesse. 

The St. Petersburg mathemati- 
cian Grigori Yakovlevich Perelman 
turned down the Fields medal last 
year for his solution of the Poincare 
conjecture, which figures in the list of 


million-dollar prize problems made 
by the Clay Mathematics Institute. 
Perelman’s surpassing achievement 
was to prove Thurston’s geometri- 
sation conjecture, which is a gener- 
alisation of the Poincare conjecture. 
Perelman spurned the Fields Medal 
as well as an invitation to appear atthe 
congress in 2006. The Fields Medal 
cited “his contributions to geometry 
and his revolutionary insights into 
the analytical and geometric struc- 
ture of the Ricci flow”. Perelman’s 
proof of the Poincare conjecture was 
heralded by the journal Science as the 
scientific ‘Breakthrough of the Year,’ 
a first for mathematics. 

In 2002, the Rolf Nevanlinna Prize 


The statistician 
P.C. Mahalanobis 
founded the 
Indian Statistical 
Institute, and was 
a contemporary 
of Srinivasa 
Ramanujan at 
Cambridge. 


From zero to infinity 


Ancient Indian mathematicians were 
far ahead of their peers. 
Arithmetic: Brahmagupta formu- 
lated the decimal system and 
negative numbers in 598 BC. The 
Kerala school of mathematics 

by Madhava of Sangamagrama 
invented the modern positional 
notation numeral system and 
floating point numbers. The Yajur 
Veda contains proof of the number 
theory and infinity. Zero was also 
born on the Indian soil. 

Geometry: India arguably devised 
the Pythagoras theorem first. It 
has been seen in the records of 
Baudhayana and Apastamba in 
700 BC, but without proof. Square 
roots and cube roots were also an 
Indian contribution to the world. 
Algebra: Quadratic equations by 
Aryabhatta and Brahmagupta and 
cubic equations by Mahavira in 
850 BC are some of the major con- 
tribution in algebra. 

General mathematics: The Fibonacci 
series and logarithms and indices 
were contributions of Jain math- 
ematicians. Algorithms and algor- 
ism were Aryabhatta’s gifts to the 
modern mathematics. 

The Kerala school by Madhava 
devised the trigonometric series. 


for contributions tocomputerscience 
was bestowed on an Indian, Madhu 
Sudan, an alumnus of IIT Delhi. The 
statistician C.R. Rao made a second 
career for himself in the US after his 
retirement as Director of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, founded by P.C. 
Mahalanobis, a contemporary of 
Srinivasa Ramanujan at Cambridge. 
Rao became an American citizen, and 
was awarded the National Medal of 
Science by the US President. There 
are many examples of Indians hav- 
ing to go abroad to win international 
honours. 

Yet, there are examples of peo- 
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ple doing outstanding work while 
remaining in India. The cases of 
the string theorist Ashoke Sen at 
the Harish-Chandra Institute and 
Manindra Agarwal of IIT, Kanpur, 
who found a way of testing num- 
bers for primality, are noteworthy 


in this context as recent examples. | 


At the dawn of freedom, many gifted 
scientists returned to the country 
since they wanted to participate in 
the nation-building effort. Homi 
Bhabha created in the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research(TIFR), a 
world-class school of mathematics, 
with the help of K. Chandrasekharan. 
In his autobiographical notes, con- 
tained in E.C.G. Sudarshan: Selected 
Scientific Papers, the theoretical 
physicist E.C.G. Sudarshan notes the 
“vigorous group in pure mathematics 
led by K. Chandrasekharan and K.G. 
Ramanathan” that existed when he 
joined the institute. 

Hawking’s statement, which I 
have quoted, has a precedent in 
Andre Weil’s observation as far 
back as in 1936 that “the intellectual 
potentialities of the Indian nation are 
unlimited and not many years would 
perhaps be needed before India can 
take a worthy place in world of math- 
ematics.” In his essay in The Republic 
of Science: Golden Jubilee Vignettes, 
C.S. Seshadri compares this obser- 
vation with Weil’s assessment in the 
late seventies that the “progress in 
universities has been far less than 
one had hoped”. Seshadri points out 
that if you consider Indian mathema- 
ticians worldwide, Weil’s prophecy 
did indeed come true in some sense. 

The advent of Indian mathemati- 
cal and computational skills was 
recognised when fear of the Y2K bug 
created a world market for Indian 
software expertise. This was owed 
to ‘zero’, the Indian invention, which 
must be something of a record. Some 
two millennia after its invention, this 
abstract entity finally delivered the 
goodies to the inventors. No fund- 
ing agency can be expected to wait 
that long, so it was lucky for us and 
the world that zero was invented ina 
more Innocent age. 


Unfortunately, during colonial 
subjugation, the ruling elite pretend- 
ed that there were no traditions in 
the exact sciences, epitomised in the 
infamous Minute of Macaulay, which 
contained a mendacious account of 
Indian scholarly traditions. When 
Mahatma Gandhi maintained that 
illiteracy and poverty were brought 
about by colonial exploitation, many 
people turned a deaf ear to unpal- 
atable home truths. Gandhi was no 
naive chauvinist, and his retort when 
asked about Western civilisation was 
“it would be a good idea”. 

I have pointed out earlier that the 
tradition of rationality in India arose 
on account of a culture of pluralism, 
which allowed multiple world-views 
to contend openly from the earliest 
times. Dissenters who would ask for 
proof challenged all wannabe ‘ortho- 
doxies’. The regulation of scholarly 
argument led to the emergence of 
canons of reasoning, which sepa- 
rated valid arguments from invalid 
ones, laying the foundations of logic. 
This is quite unlike Plato’s account of 
the origin of Hellenic philosophy in 
skepticism about the temperamen- 
tal gods of Homer and the attempt 
to find an abstract realm of unsul- 
lied truth. Such a notion harks back 
to the Pythagorean number mysti- 
cism, which was all but destroyed by 
the discovery of irrational numbers 
such as the square root of two, which 
could not be written as a ratio with 
natural numbers in the numerator 
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and denominator.The Indian tradi- 
tion had no problems with extend- 
ing the concept of number to irra- 
tionals, negative numbers, all the 
way to transcendental numbers. In 
the Kerala School of Mathematics, 
Madhava of Sangamagrama for- 
mulated infinite series expansions, 
which appeared in European math- 


IN FOCUS: 


Indian mathematicians of the year 
Srinivasa S.R. Varadhan, professor of 
mathematics of the Courant Institute 
of Mathematical Sciences, New York 
University, was awarded the Abel 
Prize 2007 for “his fundamental con- 
tributions to probability theory and in 
particular for creating a unified theory 
of large deviations”. 


In the 48th International Mathemati- 
cal at Hanoi in July 2007, the Indian 
team secured the 25th position among 
93 countries, winning three silver 
medals and three honourable men- 
tions. Abhishek Hemantkumar Dang 
was the top scorer with 24 points. 


ematics some three centuries lIater, 
and Nilakantha Somayaji provided 
a proof that the number xt (the ratio 
of the circumference of a circle and 
its diameter) is irrational. Thereby 
hangs a tale. Gottlob Frege, in his 


Style, quality, comfort 


ahara Infrastructure & Housing 
is India’s largest realtor, offering 
innovative products including 
houses, commercial and retail spaces, 
office spaces and luxurious penthous- 
| es and villas. World-class quality with 
emphasis on security gives Sahara Infra- 
structure & Housing a winning edge. 
Sahara City Homes, the flagship 
venture of Sahara Infrastructure & 
Housing, is a chain of townships 
planned in 217 cities across India. Each 
township is planned on 100-300 acres, 
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with SO -60 per cent area dedicated to 
open spaces, roads and landscaping. It 
epitomises quality, style, comfort and 
international lifestyle. 

The product is a combination of 
high-rise apartments, with nine floors 
over stilt. These will have a mix of 1-, 2-, 
3-bedroom apartments. The mid-rise 
apartments stand on six floors above 
the stilt with 3-, 4-bedroom duplex 
apartments. There are also indepen- 
dent row houses in two categories and 
independent bungalows. 
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work The Foundations of Arithmetic, 
proposed to do for arithmetic what 
Euclid had purportedly done for 
geometry, which was to deduce the- 
orems beginning with a set of axi- 
oms. He alleged that it was because 
arithmetic and algebra arose in India 
that the foundations were in disar- 
ray. Much to his chagrin, Bertrand 
Russell wrote him a lethal mis- 
sive, formulating the famous bar- 
ber paradox. Seeing his life’s work 
in ruins, Frege wrote: “Arithmetic 
totters.”The extraordinary saga of 
Srinivasa Ramanujan brought to 
world attention the mathematical 
abilities and the gift of abstract rea- 
soning that is distributed among our 
people in ample measure. ‘Incredible 
India’ may be today’s catch-word, 
but the mathematical prowess of 
the Indian mind, noted by Hawking, 
was revealed to the modern world as 


early as Ramanujan. 
The writer is the director of the 
Centre for Philosophy and Foundations 
of Science, New Delhi. 


The amenities in the township 
include uninterrupted drinking water 
Supply, security, uninterrupted power 
supply, Sahara Hospital with telemed- 
icine, shopping mall and multiplex, 
Bharat Maa Naman Sthal, seamless 
connectivity, essential services, old- 
age home and Sahara Care Scheme 
for specialised services. 

Another premium project is Sahara 
Grace—The platinum standard in liv- 
ing. After tasting success at Gurgaon 
and Lucknow, Sahara Grace luxury 
apartments are coming up at Kochi on 
the Seaport Airport Road, Kakkanad. 
The project will have 728 residential 
units on 14.72 acres. Four blocks will 
be constructed with a mix of two, three 
and four-bedroom apartments, duplex 
apartments, and penthouses with 
amenities like piped gas, rain water har- 
vesting and multi-storey car parking. 
Every construction has been designed 
one level higher than the applicable 
seismic zone as per the specifications 
of Bureau of Indian Standards. The tru- 
ly world-class townships are strongly 
rooted in Indian ethos. 
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In conversation 


BY JON STOCK 
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The hubbub is a quintessential nature of the Indian character 


mind long after our night train 
had pulled in to Ernakulam 
Junction: my ten-year-old son 


conversation with a group of Indian 
children, playing cards as the chai- 
wallah served sweet tea below. In 
England, my son is sociable enough, 


but it was the warm and open nature | 
of all the children, which struck me | 


as so typically Indian. Their parents 
who were equally chatty, too, sat 
cross-legged on the lower bunk, keen 
to know where we were from and 
how we liked India. 


t was an image that stuck in my | 


sitting on the top bunk, deep in | 


| lean forward politely and ask you to | 


It’s easy to assume that their inter- 
estin my family was because we were 
foreign, but the entire carriage was 
alive with conversation, as people 
fromthe north ofIndiaswappedtales 
with those from the south. We were 
a mild curiosity, certainly, but not a — 
novelty. No, the hubbub was downto © 
the quintessential gregarious nature 
of the Indian character. 

This is a trait not just confined 
within the borders of India. Put a 
man from Mumbai on the top of a | 
London bus and, once he has adjust- | 
ed to the fearful cold, he will smile, | 


point out Number 10 Downing Street. 
Within seconds, conversation about 
Prime Minister Brown, Scotland, 
whisky, cricket and so on will have 
been struck. 

Not many nationalities can match 
India in this regard. The Americans, 
who once had a reputation for socia- 
bility, have lost it in recent years. 
Perhaps they are too scared to open 
their mouths, for fear of recrimina- 
tions over Iraqand Afghanistan. These 
days, the American is most likely to be 
the man sitting quietly at the back of 
the bus, hoping no one has identified 
him in his Burberry tartans. 


a 
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MEETING POINTS 


| Indian society has always been 
known for its gregariousness. The 

| oldest universities like Nalanda and 

_ Taxila had students from Sri Lanka, 
China and even Korea. Temples were 
a meeting point for villagers after the 
evening prayers. It is still so, in many 
villages such as Chirakkal in Kerala.In | Sometimes we are introduced to his 
villages like Farmaan Khaas in iad friends, on other visits we just like to 
ana, the chaupal (place where the vil- shoot the breeze together beside the 
lage elders meet) is still the platform | 

| - backwaters, talking about life, the 
for conversations and decisions. 
universe and everything. 
Is this open and easy nature true of 
| TRIVIA all Asian nationalities? I’m not sure. 


Did you know that Indians talk the In Britain, those of au Indian 
most in the world? Especially, on background have settled into the 


| their mobile phones. With almost British way of life far more success- 
| 200 million subscribers, India has fully than those from, say, Pakistan 
the highest rate of MOU (minutes | or Bangladesh. There are various 
of usage) in the world. We beat socio-economic explanations for 
China, which has the most number this, but I’m convinced that the main 
of mobile users in the world. While reason is simply because Indians are 


China's average MOU is 220 min- 
utes, India’s is 500 minutes. So lage 
raho India! 


more open, approachable, humble 
and, paradoxically, confident of their 
position in the world. My only fear is 
that India’s increasingly prominent 
global standing doesn’t turn that 
main concern was that we were fed, | engaging affability into something 
7 watered and warm. Throughout the | arrogant. Ithas happened to America 
My only fear iS evening, various villagers dropped | and, if I’m honest, to Britain, too, 

er. ° by for a chat and I recall thinking although we have never had quite 
that India s Increas- how fortunate I was that I had fallen | the same chutzpah as our American 


ILLUSTRATION: HADIMAN| 


ingly prominent in love with a country such as India. cousins. (We have always affected a 
. For, the flipside of gregariousness is | more buttoned-up image.) 
global standing surely hospitality. Whether it is on Here in Britain, I travel on the 


top of a London bus or on a night | train almost every day and I think 
train to Kerala, an Indian will always | often about that scene on the Kerala- 
talk with another person, regardless | bound night train, particularly on 
of their nationality, but if they are at | my commute into London. A few 


doesn't turn that 
engaging affability 
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into something | home, their desire for human compa- conversations break out every now 
ny naturally becomes the host’s urge | and then, like wildflower on a bleak 
arrogant. | to entertain. mountainside, but in general we all 


Ihaveexperiencedthismanytimes _ sit in stony silence. The same is true 
in Kerala, my favourite Indian state, | of London stations. Paddington, say, 

I remember the first time I visit- | where the people, perhaps because of | is noisy, but oddly, no one is speak- 
ed India, ona trip to Srinagar inthe | our shared language of English, love | ing. Compare that to Old Delhi 
late 1980s, just before the Army was | nothing better than to open their | Railway Station, where the whole of 
deployed on the streets. On a trip | doors to visitors for some tiffin and | humanity seems to be deep in con- 
up towards the glacier, I was taken | talking. One good friend, who works | versation. 
to someone’s house for a meal when | in the hotel industry (for whom, India, it seems, has a lesson to 
our guesthouse kitchen had a prob- | therefore, the company of foreign- | teachusall, asit’s only by talking that 
lem. Again, ’msurethere wasasmall | ers holds no greater attraction than | this world of ours will survive. 
element of excitement about having | his fellow citizens), is always keen The writer is a London-based 
a foreigner to stay, but our host’s | to meet up whenever I am in town. author & columnist. 


have been playing golf for close to 25 
years and as a professional for 15 years. 
When I first started out, only a handful in 
India played the game, and golf accesso- 
ries were a novelty. 
To be Milkha Singh’s son and not to be in ath- 
letics was also an oddity. That is one question 
posed to me even today. My mother, Nirmal, 
too, was an international sportsperson. But 
both of them never forced me into anything 
I did not want. But I knew that it was always 
going to be a difficult act to follow them. 
My father is an icon and even today I keep 
discovering and hearing about the difficulties 
he went through to achieve what he did—not 


just in sport, but also in life. Today as a profes- 


sional golfer with fair success, I have learnt 
more than ever to appreciate all I have got. 
That is why I feel that the young India should 


appreciate what is now available to all of us. If 


I can read the signs the times are only getting 
better. 

At the Augusta Masters this year, I achieved 
my childhood ambition of playing with the 
world’s best on a course every golfer dreams 
of. It was also the first time for an Indian. I 
was pleasantly surprised to see the number 
of Indians who turned up each day at the 
Augusta National Club. Both Indian and inter- 
national media gave me a lot of play and the 
Indians in the US were fantastic hosts. 

My home during the championship was a 
lovely hotel owned by an Indian. Numerous 
other Indians came to greet me and see me 
play. I felt that more than me, they were fet- 
ing India’s coming of age. There were even a 
few Americans who wanted to know if I was 
related to Vijay Singh. 


BY JEEV MILKHA SINGH 


Jokes on 
whether 
cows Stroll 
on our 
streets do 
occur now 
and then, 
but with it 
aise comes 


About 15 years ago, when I first started touring the awe of 


seriously after finishing college in the United 
States, many people would come up to me 
and ask whether there were any golf courses 
in India, let alone professional golfers. Those 
questions are rare now. Jokes on whether 
cows stroll on our streets do occur now and 


what we 
have been 
achieving in 


every field. 
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©. More world beaters 


then, but with it also comes the awe of what 
we have been achieving in every field. 

India, everybody agrees, is one of the fastest 
growing economies. The growth is not just 
in sport, but all-round. Indian companies are 
global leaders and Indians are heading the 
biggest of global corporations. India is defi- 
nitely the destination of the future. 

While India has always had a sprinkling of 
world-beaters, the numbers have become 
more significant. Champions are no longer a 
rarity in India. We have world champions in 
more than half a dozen sports. Viswanathan 
Anand has been among the chess world’s 
elite for nearly 15 years and is the current 
champion. His success spawned an entire 
generation of chess champions. We have the 
women’s second rank holder in chess besides 
world champions in various age groups from 
eight upwards! 

Tennis had Leander Paes and Mahesh 
Bhupathi, and now Sania Mirza is there. In 
billiards and snooker, Pankaj Advani follows 
Michael Ferreira and Geet Sethi. In shoot- 
ing there are Rajyavardhan Rathore, Abhinav 
Bindra and Manavjit Singh making us proud. 
A few days back while surfing the net, I read 
about India’s Dola Banerjee winning a world 
cup in archery. In athletics we had P.T. Usha, 
and now we have Anju Bobby George. India 
is also hosting world-class events in numer- 
Ous sports; the Commonwealth Games is due 
in 2010. 

In golf, I would like to believe, Arjun Atwal, 
Jyoti Randhawa and I set in motion a revolu- 
tion of sorts that has seen numerous young- 
sters take to it. The results have come in the 
form of Shiv Kapur, Rahil Gangjee and even 
younger golfers like Gaganjeet Bhullar. The 
last 15 years for me in golf, and the last 25 
years for India in sport, and the last 60 years 
for India as a nation have been so eventful. I 
am convinced that the years to come will be 


even better. 
The writer is India's top golfer. 
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he judiciary is entrusted by 
the Constitution with the 


task of not only ensuring 
| the working of the govern- 
: ment according to the pro- 
Judges not tO be blamed for pending CaSeS visions of the Constitution, but also 
| protecting the fundamental rights of 
| citizens by upholding the rule of law 
and access to justice for everyone. It 
is a matter of pride for all Indians that 
despite several problems and chal- 
| lenges from within the country and 
outside, India remained united in 
upholding democracy, human rights, 
rule of law and constitutional gover- 
nance for over 60 years, contribut- 
ing to a legal order accommodating 
diversity, humanism and all-round 
development. 

We realise that the constitutional 
promises are not yet fully realised, 
particularly for a large section of our 
people who, for various reasons, have 
not been able to access the benefits 
of freedom to the extent some other 
sections have. 

Admittedly, there are gaps and 
deficiencies in the implementation 
of the constitutional vision. There is 
a lot of misinformation in the media 
about the state of the judiciary 
and the status of administration of 
| justice. The question of delay and 
arrears is often highlighted without 
analysing its causes, thus putting 
the entire blame on the country’s 
less than 14,000 judges. There is no 
way that the judiciary can bring the 
facts before the public, who have a 
right to know the state of affairs and 
the accountability of the system in 


On the path of justice: The special 
court handed out sentences to a record 
number of accused in the 1993 Bombay 
blasts case. Left, Special Public Prosecutor 
Uijwal Nikam 
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A costly act: Actor Salman Khan faced 
the heat of the judiciary in the black buck 
shooting case 


that regard. 

Traditionally, the judiciary is not 
supposed to speak except through 
its judgments. That is a sound policy, 
and it will continue to be followed. 
Yet, in a democracy, information is 
the key for good governance, and it 
is applicable to judicial administra- 
tion, too. 

The Indian judiciary consists of 
one Supreme Court with 26 judges, 
21 High Courts with a sanctioned 
strength of 725 justices (and a work- 
ing strength of 597 as on March 1, 
2007) and 14,477 subordinate judges 
(with a working strength of 11,767 
as on December 31, 2006). A ques- 
tion one might raise is why so many 
vacancies are allowed to remain, par- 
ticularly at the trial court level, where 
the arrears are increasing. 

That takes us to the selection and 
appointment process, in which the 
governmenthasagreaterrolethanthe 
judiciary. The government (includ- 
ing the states and Union Territory 
governments) and the judiciary have 
to find a way to address this problem 
in order to maintain zero vacancies. 

The Supreme Court, through the 


Chief Justices Annual Conference, 
has taken steps to move the High 
Courts in this regard. I hope the 
state governments will cooperate to 
achieve the goal in the interest of 
timely justice. This will help increase 
the available judicial hours to attend 
to pending work and reduce delay. 
The state governments are addressed 
in the matter, which I hope will 
receive the attention it deserves. 
What are the minimum numbers 
of courts/judges required to deliver 
timely justice and avoid pendency of 
cases for long periods? The judiciary 
has been conducting scientific stud- 
ies through expert committees and 
otherwise to reach an objective and 


A substantial part of 
litigation is generat- 
ed by governmental 
agencies, and the 
government is the 
largest litigant 
taking judicial time 
and attention. 


TIMELINE 


1937: The Federal Court of India, which 
preceded the Supreme Court, had its 
inaugural sitting in the Chamber of 
Princes 


1950, Jan. 26: Constitution of India 
came into effect 


1950, Jan. 28: The Supreme Court of 
India came into being, two days after 
India became a sovereign democratic 
republic; inauguration at the Chamber 
of Princes in the Parliament building 


1958: Court moves to present building 


an acceptable figure in this regard. 
One standard recommended was to 
fix the maximum capacity a judge 
can possibly take in a given year, 
and decide the requirement of judge 
strength based on average filing and 
accumulated arrears. 

Another is to look around the pro- 
lixity of legislations which generate 
litigation and the ratio of judges to 
a million people around the world 
to keep pendency under manage- 
able limits. In whatever way one 
approaches the problem, there is 
unanimity of opinion that the judge 
strength in India has to be consid- 
erably increased to cope with the 
needs. 

The Supreme Court, in the All 
India Judges’ Association (2002) 4 
SCC 247 case, directed the state and 
Central governments to increase the 


| strength five times over a period of 


five years. The governments have not 
yet acted on it, leaving the number of 
judges by and large the same for too 
long, despite mounting arrears and 
consequent delay. The judiciary has 
no power to increase the strength of 
courts or appoint additional judges 


| without government sanction and 


budgetary support. The matter is 
being taken up at the highest levels, 


| and we hope some positive results 


will emerge. 
In the Salem Advocates Bar 
Association v. Union of India (2005) 


Seared into memory: The murder case 
of model Jessica Lall (in portrait) 
reverberated in judicial circles 


6 SCC 344 case, the court desired that 
a judicial impact assessment should 
accompany every fresh legislation, so 
that the judiciary will be prepared to 
assist the enforcement of new laws 
properly and efficiently. It is under- 
stood that the government of India 
has appointed a committee to advise 
it on measuring the impact of laws on 
the workload of courts, and there will 
be appropriate action to measure up 
judicial administration accordingly. 

The amount of work Indian judg- 
es do year after year is considerably 
higher than what most judges do 
elsewhere. There is considerable 
increase in litigation without propor- 
tionate increase in judges and infra- 
structure. The 21 High Courts have 
increased their annual disposal from 
9.80 lakh cases during 1999 to 14.50 
lakh cases in 2006 without com- 
mensurate increase in the number 
of judges. This is almost 50 per cent 
higher productivity. 

The increase in arrears during the 
period arose because of institution 
of fresh cases, which went up from 
11 lakh in 1999 to 16 lakh in 2006. As 
a result, pendency of cases increased 
from 27.5 lakh in 1999 to 36.5 lakh 


. 
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in 2006. This is despite 50 per cent 
higher disposal of cases by the same 
number of judges. If this fact is appre- 
ciated, no one can blame the judiciary 
for the pendency. 

There is scope for still higher pro- 
ductivity (disposal of cases) with 
some support from the governments. 
The fast track courts introduced by 
the government are one such initia- 


tive. The information technology | 


support system now underway may 
also help expedite disposal. 

In trial courts, too, higher dis- 
posal rate is accompanied by higher 


pendency. It may sound paradoxi- | 


cal, but it is true. Subordinate courts 
increased their productivity by 28 
per cent between 1999 and 2006. 
However, the increase in institu- 


The question of 
delay and arrears 

is often highlighted 
without analysing its 
causes, thus putting 
the entire blame on 
the country’s less 
than 14,000 judges. 
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The Supreme Court Museum in New 
Delhi displays archival material and 
original documents of landmark trials, 
judgments, furniture used by judges, etc. 


| The Indian Constitution is the longest 


=. | written constitution of any independent 


nation in the world 


The Indian Constitution has adapted 
from sources like the Upanishads, the 
British, US, Irish, French, Canadian and 
Australian constitutions and the consti- 


tution of the former USSR 


tion of fresh cases during the period 
(from 1.27 crore in 1999 to 1.56 crore 
in 2006) resulted in increased pen- 
dency (from 2 crore cases in 1999 to 
2.48 crore cases In 2006). 

As aresult of hard and sustained 
work, the average judge in the trial 
court in India manages disposal of 
over 1,350 cases every year, which is 
far above the international average. 
That this is despite poor infrastruc- 
tural support deserves appreciation 
of the public and the government. If 
the government is able to consider- 
| ably increase the number of High 
Court judges and provide 10,000 
more subordinate judges, the judi- 
ciary will be able to clear the arrears 
and render timely justice to the 
increasing number of people seeking 
its intervention. 

A substantial part of litigation is 
generated by governmental agen- 
cies, and the government is the larg- 
est litigant taking judicial time and 
attention. It is a fact that every state, 
except perhaps Delhi, is providing 
less than one per cent of its annual 
budget for the judiciary. In the 10th 
Plan, the Centre has allocated just Rs 
700 crore to the judiciary, which is 
0.078 per cent of the Plan outlay. 

Is not administration of justice an 
essential part of planned develop- 
| ment, deserving priority attention 
of the state governments and the 
' Planning Commission? Is the soci- 
| ety extending the minimum facilities 


Access to justice 
for everyone is 

not only a consti- 
tutional right, but 
also the primary 
obligation of every 
civilised state. 


to the victims and witnesses who 
assist judicial proceedings and who 
deserve to be better rewarded for 
their services? 

Access to justice for everyone is 
not only a constitutional right, but 
also the primary obligation of every 
civilised state. The Constitution 
guarantees equal justice to all, and 
directs the state to provide free legal 
aid to ensure that opportunities for 
securing justice are not denied to any 
citizen by reason of economic or oth- 
er disabilities. The legal aid scheme 
organised under the Legal Services 
Authority Act, 1986 is designed to 
make access to justice possible to all, 
particularly the weaker sections of 
society. Unfortunately, a large sec- 
tion of people are not aware of these 
rights. 

The Legal Services Authority has 
now launched the National Legal 
Literacy Mission 2005-2010 to carry 
the message of the availability of legal 
aid to every nook and corner of the 
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country. The Supreme Court Legal 
Aid Committee supervises the legal 
aid activities and the National Legal 
Services Authority is doing its best to 
provide legal aid to all. 

Now, under the guidance of the 
National Legal Services Authority, 
various State Legal Services 
Authorities are functioning well. This 
year, a large number of cases have 
been settled in various Lok Adalats 
held in the states. With the amend- 
ment of the Civil Procedure Code, it 
is expected that there would be set- 
tlement of litigations. We propose to 
have mediation and settlement pro- 
grammes in every High Court. 


Different courts in the country have 
set up Court Annexed Mediation 
Centres, where cases are being sent 
for negotiated settlement. Retired 
judges and lawyers have been coop- 
erating with the mediation efforts. 
Also, we have taken steps to train the 
mediators and ensure that litigants 
develop confidence in the system. 
Settlement of cases through media- 
tion is cheaper, expeditious and flex- 
ible. 

I hope the recent amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
which gives an additional right to an 
accused for ‘plea bargaining’, would 
be availed of by many. Under-trial 


| 


In some places, evening courts 
are functioning. In some, the time 
of sitting of the courts has been 
extended, and courts are working 
even on holidays. Members of the 
Bar have been cooperating in these 
efforts. This experiment can be tried 
out in all the states. In Punjab and 
Haryana, mobile courts have started 
functioning at two places—Punhana 
in Haryana and Dassuya in Punjab. 
Both the mobile courts are working 
extremely well and are disposing of 
a large number of cases. 

Our judiciary is doing acommend- 
able job despite a number of difficul- 
ties, many of which are not of its own 
making nor within its competence to 
resolve. However, we are aware of 
our shortcomings and are trying our 
best to overcome them by education, 
training, self-correction, and close 
monitoring and supervision. We 
are beholden to the public for the 
unqualified trust and faith they have 
bestowed upon the judiciary, which 
is what makes the judiciary act inde- 


' pendently and in public interest. This 


is what the Constitution expects from 
us, and what people rightly demand. 
On behalf of the entire Indian judi- 


| cial fraternity, I reiterate our contin- 


prisoners could use this opportunity | 


without having to wait for the regu- 
lar trial of their cases, which may get 
delayed due to heavy congestion of 
cases in the criminal courts. 


ued endeavour to uphold the rule of 
law, maintain constitutional values 
and impart timely, impartial justice 
to one and all who approach us with 


their grievances. 


The article is a condensed version of the 
Chief Justice’s address on Law Day, 
November 26, 2007, at the Supreme 
Court Bar Association. 
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BY MILIND MALSHE 


Unlimited 


New social contexts ask for 
-re-interpretation of classics and tradition 


Today I imagine the words of 
countless 

Languages to be suddenly fetterless 
After long incarceration 

In the fortress of grammar, 
suddenly up in rebellion, 

Maddened by the stamp-stamping 
Of unmitigated regimented drilling 
They have jumped the constraints of 


sentence 
To seek free expression tn a world 
rid of intelligence. 
Rabindranath Tagore 


was teaching these lines of 
Tagore as an example of how 
a poet reflects on language and 
on his own art, as an example 
of a “self-reflexive” art, and 
also as an expression of Tagore’s 
‘romanticism’. This was in a course 
on Art and Aesthetics, an elective or 
optional course for the students of the 
BTech programme in IIT Bombay. As 
in many of his other poems, Tagore 
is presenting his dream through 
a multi-layered metaphor. I also 


IMAGINATION AND POETICS 


discussed the theory of dhvani, or 
“Suggestion” in Indian poetics as 
one of the major contributions of 
Indian aestheticians, in the context 
of Tagore’s poem. Further, the poem 
also implicitly refers to the process of 
what the Indian aestheticians, such 
as Mammata, have called Pratibhaa, 
the unfettered power of imagination, 
which rebels against the constraining 
tyranny of grammar, to create “free 
expression”. 

But, one of the students in my 
class was rather disturbed while I 
was explaining the aesthetic part of 
this poem. I felt that he suddenly 
wanted to express his disagreement. 
I stopped and asked him what was 
troubling him. After some initial 
hesitation, he gathered courage and 
said he was disturbed by two words: 
incarceration and rebellion. And he 
was right. 
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We started wondering how these | 


could fit the aestheticised, sanitised 
and spiritualised theories of dhvant, 
and rasa, and particularly the claims 
about the ultimate bliss in the form of 
the rasaexperience. Whatemergedin 


the classroom was a political reading | 


of Tagore’s poem! Did Tagore intend 
it? We donot know, but the poem cer- 
tainly demands such a reading! 


This happens very often in modern 
classrooms. I have encountered two 
types of questions in my classrooms. 
First, the question of the relevance 
of Indian traditions and classics to 
modern situations. Secondly, the 
question of the plurality of the Indian 
situation. 

Let us consider the problem of rel- 
evance. Can we, for example, take for 
granted that the Natyashastra, that 
great classic of the aesthetics of per- 
forming arts, is relevant to the mod- 
ern practices in the fields of dance, 
music and drama? The classical tra- 
dition has disappeared in drama, but 
it is surely alive in dance and music. 


WAS 
ee ye eet 
aes erm FH x 


And yet it is only the classical danc- | 


ers in India who take the bhaava- 
rasa relationship seriously. Classical 
musicians merely pay lip-service 
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to the theory by vaguely referring 
to something like the bhaava or the 
emotional content of a raga. 

In my classes, I have played some 
pieces of classical Hindustani music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and 
asked the students to identify the 
emotional content. The students 
came up with varied answers. 

The traditional notions of the 
raga-rasa equations have all turned 
topsy-turvy. We found that there 
are SO many ways in which the raga 
Yaman has been moulded by gen- 
erations of singers through compo- 
sitions of varied emotional content, 
sometimes devotional, sometimes 


TRIVIA 


Raga Yaman is a very popular raga in 
Hindustani music. Many Hindi film 
songs have been composed using Ya- 
man, including: 

* Chandan sa badan, chanchal chitvan 
* Jab deep jale aana 

* Woh shaam kuch ajeeb thi 


English footballer David Beckham has 
his right hand tatooed with his wife's 
name, Victoria. The script he has used 
iS Devnagari 


The classical 
tradition has 
disappeared in 
drama, but it is 
alive in dance, 
with only the 
classical 
dancers taking 
the bhaava- 
rasa relation- 
ship seriously. 


erotic and sometimes talking about 


the art itself! And the popular songs 


(say, Hindi film songs, or the bhaava- 
geets in Marathi) based on Yaman 
have broken all the ties between the 
raga and the rasa! It is evident that we 
cannot take for granted that the great 
Indian classics will automatically 
make sense to the younger genera- 
tions who are brought up in a mod- 
ern and post-modern cultural ethos. 
They need to be re-interpreted in the 
new context. 


Let us now turn to the problem of plu- 
rality. Notice that Tagore has talked 
about “words of countless languag- 
es”. Also notice that in English, there 
are two ways of spelling “culture”: 
one with a small “c” and the other 
with a capital “C”. “Culture” with a 
capital “C” may be taken to signify a 
universal level of cultural presence, 
while the same word with a small 
“c” may be taken to refer, in its plu- 
ral form, local, sub-cultural group- 
ings. The hegemony or the tyranny 
of the capital “C” over the small “c” 
is indeed a matter of concern. We 


- shall, therefore, take it as a boon that 


Devanagari and the other scripts of 
India do not exhibit this peculiarity. 
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It is perhaps an indicator of the cul- 
tural plurality which is characteris- 
tic of the Indian society—plurality of 
religions, languages, literatures and 
belief systems. 


My class for the course on Art and | 
Aesthetics comprised students from | 


all parts of India, and also students 
from all strata of the Indian society. 
It was inevitable that the question of 
“high” versus “low” culture would 
be discussed. We discussed this 
issue with reference to two types of 
literary expressions: Dalit literature 
and Indian literature in English. We 
discussed the distinction between 
sanskriti and prakriti (culture versus 


nature). The traditional Indian belief | 


assigns a high value to sanskriti and a 
low value to prakriti. 


Thedistinction Sanskrit-Praakritclearly — 
reflects this hierarchy: Sanskrit is the | 


refined, cultivated, elaborated and 
refined code of the upper castes, used 


for the ritualistic and literary purpos- _ 


es, and given the status of the sacred, 
divine tongue or the Devabhaashaa. 
Praakrit, on the other hand, is the 
provincial vernacular dialect derived 
from Sanskrit, a code used by the 
female characters and inferior char- 
acters in Sanskrit drama, and being 
treated as synonymous with vulgar, 
uncultivated, unrefined and illiter- 
ate. We must, however, remember 
that the Buddha chose Pali, a major 
Praakrit language, for communi- 
cating his message to the masses. 
Similarly, the Jainas chose (Ardha) 
Maagadhi, another major Praakrit 
language. Veryclearly, these were the 
languages of the common people, or 
what may be called Jana-bhaashaa, 


which had the power to break the © 


ritualistic and literary hegemony of 
Sanskrit. 

Take religions. India has been the 
birthplace of some of the major reli- 
gions of the world, viz Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism; it 
has alargenumberof followers ofoth- 
ermajorreligionssuchasChristianity, 
Islam, and Zoroastrianism, and even 
Judaism has a small number of fol- 
lowers. All these religions with 
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NATYASHATRA 


Origin of Natyashastra, the classic 
text on fine arts dates back to a period 
between 200 BC and 200 AD 


Bharata Muni (Sage Bharata) is said to 
have written it 


But some say it was a combined work 
of more than one author, and that 
Bharata stands for Bha-bhava, ra-raga 
and ta-tala 


The text contains 6,000 sutras in 36 
chapters 


Natyashastra Is referred to as the fifth 
Veda, considering its importance in 
performing arts 


their major sects are represented in 


the Indian population. Take ethnic- 


ity. Three main ethnic strains have 


been found, viz the Dravidian, the 
Aryan or the Indo-European, and the 
Mongoloid. 

Take languages. George A. 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India 
(1903-28) mentions that the Indian 
region has 179 languages and 544 
dialects. The Indian Constitution 


recognises 17 languages as major lan- | 


guages, along with Sanskrit as a clas- 
sical language and English as a major 
international language. Moreover, 
there are at least two groups of dia- 


lects in India which linguists have | 


found impossible to categorise in 


| terms of language—Burushaski in 


Jammu and Kashmir and the dialects 
of Andamani aboriginals. Hindi and 
Urdu orginated in medieval India as 
a mixture of Persian, Arabic and the 
local Indo-Aryan dialects of Sanskrit. 


. Take scripts. There is Nagari or 


Devnagari, in which Marathi, Hindi 
and modern Sanskrit in the north are 
written. The four major Dravidian 
languages have their own scripts and 
Sanskrit in the south is also written 
in these scripts. Virtually every lan- 
guage has its own script; moreover 
there are cursive scripts such as Modi 
in Maharashtra. 

Modern attempts to homogenise 


| scripts and languages, and, some- 


times, races and religions, too, have 
obviously failed. Many of these have 
been based on the assumption that 
this kind of plurality is an obstacle 
to economic development and mate- 
rial progress. This attitude dates back 
to the myth of the Tower of Babel in 
Genesis, which the modern develop- 
mental theorists of the west seem to 


have taken literally. 


_ The English language has had to exist 


or co-exist with the other languages 
of India. As the colonial administra- 
tors introduced courses in English 
literature in the new universities in 


| India, English, like Sanskrit, almost 


acquired a “divine” status in the colo- 
nial phase. 

One of the authorities on Indian 
English, Professor Braj Kachru, has 


| pointed out that referring to the 


Englishmen in India, two of the char- 
acters of E.M. Forster’s 1924 novel 
A Passage to India say, “India likes 


_ gods”, “And Englishmen like pos- 


ing as gods”. “The English language 


| was part of the pose and the power. 


Indians, Africans and others realised 
it and accepted it”. And now, in the 
post-colonial context, in the world 
of Salman Rushdie, Arundhati Roy, 
Amitav Ghosh and many others, we 
have “chutnified” and “nativised” it 
in many different ways! 


The writer is professor of English, 
11T Mumbai. 


BY MADHUR BHANDARKAR 


Magnificent mirror 


While being faithful to social realities, Indian cinema 
has catalysed change and upheld human values 


was requested by this publica- 

tion to introspect on the last 

25 years of Indian cinema. I 

accepted the task not realising 

that I had taken a mammoth 
One; to capture magnificent 25 years 
of India’s cinematic journey. 

The 1970s were a turning point 
for Indian cinema; especially Hindi 
cinema, which is unfavourably 
called Bollywood. It was the era of 
Manmohan Desai, Prakash Mehra 
and Hrishikesh Mukherji (please 
forgive meifI’venot mentioned some 
names). It was an era of formula and 
masala films, whichemerged fromthe 
shadows of neo-realistic films made 
by Bimal Roy, Raj Kapoor and Guru 
Dutt. As the ‘father of commercial 
Hindi cinema’, Desai created trends 
and formulae, which filmmakers fol- 
low diligently even after 25 years. 


Indian cinema is the mirror of its soci- 
ety. The cinema of the 1970s was 
very idealistic and wanted to make 
a change in the socio-economic sys- 
tem—hence, the birth of ‘angry young 
man’. The character proved to be 
the bloodline for the superstardom 
of Amitabh Bachchan—a common 
man who fought for justice against 
the evils in society. Villains in Indian 
cinema have been a manifestation of 
contemporary societal evil. The 50s 
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and 60s had dakoos and zamindars 
as the bad men, the 70s had stylised 
smugglers, and the 80s and 90s cor- 
rupt politicians and bureaucracy. By 
the time we reached the 21st century, 
new-age directors started making 
films about the environment they 
knew best—their own. It was mainly 
about the urban setting and the issues 
of that era. Hence, the terrorist took 


First silent movie: Raja Harishchandra 
directed by Dada Saheb Phalke (1913) 


First Indian English film: Noorjahan 
(1931) directed by Izra Mir 


First Indian talkie: Alam Ara (1931) by 
Ardeshir Irani 


First Colour movie: Kisan Kanya (1937), 

directed by Moti B. Gidwani, was made 

in India using colour technics developed 
here 


First Indian cinemascope film: Kagaz 
ke Phool (1959) by Guru Dutt and 
cameraman C.V.K. Murti 


First 3D movie: My Dear Kuttichathan 
(1984) in Malayalam directed by Jijo 


— 


the garb of bad men in our cinema as 


-sics like Manthan 


in Mani Ratnam’s Roja. 

The country that sits on a volcano 
of communal tension becomes an 
advocate of secularism in the dark- 
ness of the cinema theatre. It is fas- 
cinating that the country, whose 
majority of population is Hindu, has 
Muslim superstars suchas Shah Rukh 
Khan. This pluralist attitude has been 
there from the times of Dilip Kumar, 
who was actually Yusuf Khan. I have 
grown up listening to the songs of 
Naushad, Majrooh Sultanpuri, Sahir 
Ludhanavi; and it is these lyricists 
and music directors who have given 
India the most beautiful bhajans. 


The biggest example of secularist envi- 
ronment in Indian cinema is that the 
most successful portrayals of Muslim 
socials were made by Hindu filmmak- 
ers such as B.R. Chopra who made 
Nikaah, actors like Guru Dutt—the 
man behind Chaudhvin Ka Chaand — 
and directors like Manmohan Desai. 
Desai’s idea of portraying secular- 
ism in the opening credits of Amar 


| Akbar Anthony seemed illogical, but 


it still stands out as a landmark scene 
of Indian cinema. Most Hindu film- 
makers of those times made these 
films dealing withthe Muslimculture 
without any self-consciousness and 


—_ 


pure 


Benegal made clas- 


that paved way fora 
milk revolution. He 
smoothened the way 


for others like 


Govind Nihalani 
(above, left). 


vice-versa. They made films because 
that culture was a part of them. 

As years passed by, cinema and 
cinematic sensibilities of filmmakers 
graduated to newer levels and the 
product of this was the advent of ‘par- 
allel cinema’, which was identified as 
a realistic approach to filmmaking. 
This advancement did not resort to 
the approach of beauty in the veil, 
but was more in-your-face kind. The 
pioneers of the new age were mak- 
ers such as Shyam Benegal (whom I 
adore) who made classics like Ankur 
and Manthan that paved way for a 
milkrevolution. Benegal smoothened 


_ the way for similar-minded makers 


like Govind Nihalani. This cinema 


| was instrumental in introducing not 


| 
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Shah Rukh Khan 
sells at the box- 
office the most, 

but still a Bheja Fry 
and Traffic Signal 
manage to find its 
ground for survival. 


only makers, but alsoa talented group 
of actors like Naseeruddin Shah, Om 
Puri, Smita Patil and Shabana Azmi. 
Though all of them made a back- 
door entry into the film industry via 
the parallel cinema movement, they 
effectively went on to create success 
stories for themselves in mainstream 
cinema, too. 

Cinemaby and large is amedium of 
story telling. Indiais breeding ground 
for stories, especially with the varied 
linguistic states it has. Every state has 
its own stories to tell and somewhere 
along the line India as a filmmaking 
country gets an advantage for the 
various shades of culture one can 
portray In one’s cinema. 

But sadly, the potential of litera- 
ture has not been fully exploited in 
our mainstream cinema barring a few 
Devdases and Parineetas and a hand- 
ful of others. The largeness of Hindi 
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cinema conveniently carpets the gold 
mine of literature and regional cine- 
ma. In fact, the mainstream audienc- 
es in India and abroad tend to think 
that Indian cinema as predominantly 
Hindi cinema, but the fact is that it 
is the regional cinemas like Bengali, 
Marathi and those in the south that 
have won laurels abroad. 

Cinema is a powerful medium. Its 
formidable reach can and isa catalyst 
of change, and every decade reflects 
a certain aspect of society. Yet, top 
films in 2001—Lagaan, Kabhie Khushi 
Kabhie Gham, Dil Chahta Hai and 
Chandni Bar—belonged to complete- 
ly different genres. 


While Ashutosh Gowarikar's Lagaan 
spoke of the rural and the pre- 
Independence era, Farhan Akhtar’s 
Dil Chahta Hai was a reflection of the 
urban youth, Karan Johar’s Kabhie 
Khushi Kabhie Gham was about a 
dream-like India full of gloss, glam- 
our and romance, and there was 
Chandni Bar, a film based on the 
intimate knowledge on the theme of 
a girl at a dance bar by a new film- 
maker called Madhur Bhandarkar. 
All the films, in their own way, won 
accolades and Chandni Bar won four 
National Awards. This was the face of 
a changing India—an India that was 
fine with a Rs 50-crore cinema and 
superstars competing with a Rs 1.5- 


TRIVIA 


Indian movie industry annually pro- 
duces around 800 feature films and 
1,000 short films while the American 
film industry produces 400. 


The Ramoji Film City in Hyderabad, 
which is spread across 2,000 acres, is 
the largest studio complex in the world. 


Sivaji— The Hero (2007) is the most 
expensive film ever made in India. The 
Rajinikant movie cost more than Rs 80 
crore. 


The highest paid actor in India is Rajini- 
kant. While the big names in Bollywood 
get Rs 7-8 crore, ‘The Hero’ gets Rs 16 
crore! 


The Bollywood movie with the most 
number of awards is Kaho Na Pyar 

Hai (2000). It found a place in the 
Limca Book of Records for winning 102 
awards that year. 


crore cinema and women-oriented 
subjects. It was the era of artistic co- 
existence. 

The grammar of filmmaking was 
changing. Actors no more did 4-5 
shifts a day—it is the era of one film 
at a time. When Aamir Khan started 
this trend, it was mocked upon. But, 
today that seems to be the ideal way 
of working for the actor community. 
This era of co-existence is encour- 
aged by mushrooming of multiplex- 
es, which allows sensibilities to be 
reflected in the form of cinema with- 
out solely depending upon formulae. 

Shah Rukh sells at the box-office 
the most, but still a Bheja Fry and 
Traffic Signal manage to find its 
ground for survival. And where film 
projects worth millions, with special 
effects and foreign locations are dis- 
cussed, a Madhur manages to thrive 
without any star actor inhis films, but 
only with story and content. This was 
so 25 years ago and it shall remain so 
25 years later. 


The writer is director of hit movies such 
as Page 3 and Chandni Bar. 
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LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY 


BY SUNIL GANGOPADHYAY 


Divided we stand 


Diversity in language is hindering India's growth 


ndia’s advancement started in 
the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, so did China’s. 


The two countries are rich of | 
noble history, and both house | 


millions on their vast soil. The two 


have been ruled and explored by for- | 
eigners for centuries. And the devel- | § 


opment process after the end of the 
colonial era solely depended on their 
respective potential. 

In comparison to China, India had 


quiteafew problemstodealwith.The | 
country’s eastern and north-western 


regions still bore the bloody bruises 
of partition. Numerous problems 
were created because of the influx 
of thousands of refugees from these 
sides. Divided into many religions, 
people clashed over their beliefs. 

China never faced such issues. 
About 65-70% of the Chinese popu- 
lation used the same language. India 
had hundreds of languages and dia- 
lects. Therefore, China was in a bet- 
ter position to consolidate itself as a 
nation. 


Language can be the primary instru- 
ment in developing a unified nation. 
The barrier of language keeps people 
from different parts of the country 
from knowing each other well. Post- 
Independence, Hindi and English 
were made main languages of com- 
munication. It was decided that 
English would be slowly withdrawn 
in 30 years to make Hindi the official 
national] language. Though 60 years 


have passed, Hindi has not been able 
to consolidate its position nationally. 

Ontheotherhand,itseems, English 
has taken away some steam off Hindi. 
English is no longer a foreign lan- 
guage, and is one of the languages 


People are more inclined to learning 
English. Even the children of those 
who advocate making Hindi the 
national language speak English. But 
still, half of India’s population has not 
received English education. 
Acceptance of Hindi among all 
Indians would have had a lot of 
_ advantage. But it did not happen for 
various reasons. There are a few lan- 


| developed. People who speak these 
languages were not ready to give 
up their rights over their mother 
tongue. 

Both Hindi and Bengali are 


| descendants of Sanskrit. Therefore, it | 


recognised by our Constitution. | 


guages which are quite strong and — 
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NUMBER CRUNCHING 


China became a republic in 1912, 
whereas India became independent in 
1947 


China was under imperial rule for over 
2,000 years, while India remained a 
British colony for over three centuries. 


China has a population of 1.3 billion; 
India has 1.1 billion 


While one-sixth of the Chinese popula- 
tion lives below poverty line, India’s 
one-third falls in that category 


China's GDP has grown from 6 to 9 in 
20 years, while India’s grew from 4 to 7 


An average Chinese dies at 71, when an 
Indian’s life expectancy is 61 years 


BY CHAITANYA RAO 


Crayon country 


Our celebration of colours is a celebration of life 


] 


hen John Galliano 
created 12 unique 
versions of his popu- 
lar saddle-bag for 
different countries 
to celebrate his tenth year as head 
designer at Dior, he chose bright 
pink for the Indian version. Across 
the globe, we Indians are known for 
our fascination with vibrant colours. 
In fact, black is considered inauspi- 
cious in south India, and white in the 


north. With both the basic colours 
voted out, Indians have had no option 
for many years but to dabble with the 
brightest of colours! 

But, Indians truly love colours. 
That is, perhaps, what makes us 
stand out. Our love for pinks, reds 
and yellows is obvious at any wed- 
ding. With their radiant colours and 
heavy embellishments, our silks have 
a unique place in the fashion world. 
Saris have a timeless charm and are 


still the best among Indian wear. 
The long-flowing saris I had created 
for actor Simran in Mani Ratnam’s 
Kannathil Muthamittal won me a 
lot of appreciation. I had used dif- 
ferent shades of blue in them. Bright 
colours can be carried off in saris—in 
fact, they enhance their appeal. 

I work in fashion and films. The 
colour palette is different for them. 
While in fashion designing, a design- 


| er needs to use muted colours keep- 
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Festival of colours 


Indians’ fascination for colours is nev- 
er more obvious than on Holi, when 
people throw coloured powder and 
water at each other. Celebrated on 
phalgun purnima, this festival tran- 
scends religions and languages. The 
throwing of the coloured powders, 
perhaps, has medicinal significance, 
as colours are traditionally made 
from herbs like neem, kumkum, 
haldi, and bilva. 


DOW OF COLOURS 

An ancient art form of home decora- 
tion, rangolis are colourful patterns 
made with sand or wet paint on the 
ground and walls of Indian houses. 


ing the international buyers in mind, 
in films one can splurge around 
with colours. If a film has four song 
sequences, you need to use every 
colour available. In a recent Telugu 
film I used a multi-shaded garment 
for the heroine which turned out to 
be an instant hit. ] am designing for 


JOSEKUTTY PANACKAL 


In India, men do not 
shy away from wear- 
ing bright colours. 
Walk down an Indian 
street and it instant- 
ly peps up your mood 
with the colours you 
encounter. 
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They are seen in a wide range of 
designs and geometrical patterns. 
The word rangoli means row of 
colours. 


BELOVED TRICOLOUR 


The Indian national flag is a tricolour 
of deep saffron at the top, white in 
the middle, and green at the bottom. 
The saffron stands for courage and 
sacrifice, the white for truth and 


Vikram and Shriya for Kandhasamy. 
It is not just south Indian films, but 
Hindi movies also are very colourful. 
Bright hues and great colour combi- 
nations mark our films. 

In acity like London, or anywhere 
in Europe, the predominant colours 
one would come across are mundane 
shades like brown and black. But in 
India, men do not shy away from 
wearing bright colours. Just walk 
down an Indian street and it instantly 
peps up your mood with the colours 
you encounter. 


_ Celebrations are part of our culture. 


People today earn good money and 
are not reluctant to spend on parties. 
Eating out has become very com- 
mon, and nightclubs and dancing 


a passion. Yet the country has not | 


lost its traditional beliefs and charm. 


purity, and the green for prosperity 
and fortune. There is a navy blue 
wheel with 24 spokes, the Asoka 
Chakra, in the centre of the flag. 


SOBER SHADES 

India’s reputation as a colourful 
nation takes a blow when it comes 
to cars in the country. About 80 per 
cent of the cars sold in India are 

of a lighter shade. Most of the car 
manufacturers stick to traditional 
favourites like white, grey and blue. 
Indians’ preference for lighter 
colours can be attributed to the hot, 
humid conditions in most parts of 
the country. Also, they are easier to 
maintain and retain the new look 
for a long time. 


Indian statement. Many renowned 
international fashion designers come 
downto India to get their embroidery 
work done. Resort wear is also catch- 
ingup onthe international scene. This 
can be termed as an Indian contribu- 
tion! People prefer bright colours to 
wear while holidaying in beaches and 
this is where Indian sense of colour 
comes In. 


International buyers are looking at 
casual wear like kurtis and tunics 


from India. Vegetable dyes and 


Weddings are still big events. We tru- | 


ly celebrate them. It is an occasion to 
dress up and come together. In fact, 
events like sangeet and mehandi asso- 
ciated with weddings in north India 
are becoming popular in the south 
too. Even in weddings we tend to use 
bright colours like reds and maroons. 


Bollywood has done its bit to glam- | 


ourise the Indian wedding for an 
international audience. 
Embroidery is another strong 


organic cottons are becoming glob- 
ally popular. I would say the next big 
thing to make it on the international 
stage will be single, full-length dress- 
es in a mix of colours. 

It is not just our colours and cel- 
ebrations that fascinate the interna- 
tional community. Our accessories 
have their own charm. Bindis and 
henna are popular internationally. 

Our celebration of colours is a 
celebration of life. With us, colours 
provide the most natural expression 


_ of our feelings. Our colours and cele- 


brations, with the image of elephants 
on streets, have created a mystique 
about India in foreign minds. Only, I 
miss the elephants on streets! 


The writer is a well-known 
fashion designer. 


BY RANJANA KUMARI 


Make ita 
home, baby... 


Empower the woman to make 
secure today's splintered family 


amily values have changed 
considerably in the last 
one and a half decades of 
economic liberalisation. 
Earlier, change in the basic 
institutional structure of a family 
was difficult. But now, we have dif- 
ferent forms of families thanks to a 
whole bunch of new values that have 
sprung up. Tough rules have melted 
and given way to the market’s grow- 
ing influence on our society. Today, 
it is not surprising to find same-sex 
partners forma family. There are also 
single-parent families. The Indian 
family, as we knew it, has become 
unidentifiable because of the over- 
powering influence of market forces. 
Today, parents are busy, and children 
lonely. The Indian family has lost its 
Support systems like warm parents 
and indulgent grandparents who 
were the all-issues experts at home. 
We cherished these values for gener- 
ations. They have vanished with the 
advent of the new economy. Erosion 
of these traditional structures is most 
visible in middle class and upper 
middle class families. 
On the brighter side, the new 
values have given space for greater 
individual autonomy. There are 


| 
| 


| 


less compulsions on individuals to 
fit into particular masculine mod- 
els. There is less subordination and 
domination. But these advantages 
are reserved mostly formen. Women 
continue to be the bearer of the bur- 


den of tradition. 


Women continue to face violence. 
They have to deal with cases at home, 
workspace and in society at large. If 
the traditional family was guilty of 
oppressing women, the new splin- 
tered families have not shown any 
sign of liberating women. 

Inthetraditional family, thedaugh- 
ter-in-lawwasalwaysoppressed. The 
daughter had some space in the fam- 
ily. In the new Indian family, made 
popular in TV soaps, we are yet to see 
a powerful daughter-in-law emerge. 

Despite its shortfalls, the tradi- 
tional family had created generous 
children. Today’s children are moti- 
vated by the market’s glamour. They 
are more demanding, and do not want 
to share their materials with others. 
Children are now great consumers 


Oppressed women 
are signs of a 
stagnant family. 
The new Indian 
family will remain 
backward as long as 
it represses women. 


at the mercy of the market. In our 
childhood, cousins and siblings were 
far more open to the idea of sharing 
and providing leadership. Today’s 
children do not have the time for that 
kind of social values. 

Family values have not evolved in 
certain parts of the country. Thanks 
to the macho culture in states like 
Rajasthan and Punjab, there is not 
much freedom for women. Men of 
certain communities there openly 
propagate violence to control wom- 
en’s sexuality. They do not want 


any dialogue. With their repressive | not have them. As a result, there is 


mindset, they even prohibit loud 


laughing by women. 

Thankfully, urban India has large- 
ly given up these traits. Family values 
cannot be complete as long as women 
are oppressed. Oppressed womenare 
signs of a stagnant family. The new 
Indian family will remain backward 
as long as it represses women. 

Another soft spot for the contem- 
porary Indian family is the space 
for the elderly. We no longer ensure 
them security. Care for the elderly 
should be part of our thinking and 
planning. Though India has a large 
aging population, there are no health 
security plans for them. 


Market forces have played a huge role 
in bringing about this condition. 
Market reforms unleashed by the 
state are now affecting the families 
and jeopardising the condition of the 
elderly. That is why it is the responsi- 
bility of the state to think of a policy 
to safeguard the expanding popula- 
tion pool of the elderly inthe country. 
In the west, there are social welfare 
schemes for the senior citizen. We do 


growing insecurity among aged peo- | 


ple. The state has to envision what it 
can do. 


tem is not possible. Your breakfast 
table has changed. There were times 
when maa made paranthas. Now, we 
rush for corn flakes. Market is on din- 
ing tables and in bedrooms. Evenings 
are about bhujia and chura, the joint 
family is out. 


values of interdependence, respect 
and love. Though films like Baghban, 
and novels like Home, by Manju 
Kapoor continue to celebrate the 
Indian family, it is no longer possible 


to bring back the joint family. The 
future belongs to the splintered fam- 
ily. The challenge is to make it more 
liveable, and create enough systems 
across society to make us all more 
secure. 


THE GREAT BROOD 


A Hindu United Family or a joint 
hindu family is an extended family 
arrangement prevalent among Hin- 
dus, consisting of many generations 
living under the same roof. All the 
male members are blood relatives. 
The family is headed by a patriarch, 
usually the oldest male, who makes 
decisions on economic and social 
matters on behalf of the entire family. 
The patriarch’s wife generally exerts 
control over the kitchen, child rearing 
and minor religious practices. All 
money goes to the common kitty, and 
all property is held jointly. 


KALAM-SPEAK 


Former President A.P.J. Abdul Kalam 
advocates joint family system, since 
it inculcates values of righteousness 
among children. According to him: 
“Grown-ups are responsible for bad 
deeds. Children should grow up with 
some values, and let this exercise 
begin from home... | am a promoter 
of joint family, and children from 
these families are always bubbling 
with joy.” 


Going back to the joint family sys- 


Nuclear families have to inculcate 


Ranjana Kumari is director, 
Centre for Social Research, New Delhi. 
As told to Kallol Bhattacherjee 


| 


BY DR D. NARAYANA REDDY 


Live out libido 


Women grasp a taboo with both hands and are willing to talk 


he lady patient in front of 

me looked like a prospec- 

tive ‘tissue-box’ contender. 

And I was right. Kavitha 

was on the verge of burst- 
ing into tears. An invitation to help 
herself to the tissue box was all the 
impetus she needed and, after a good 
round of sniffing, out came the story. 
Her husband of six years is a prema- 
ture ejaculator, and she is sexually 
unfulfilled. 

Icouldn’t help but admire the lady, 
who first acknowledged the fact that 
here was a problem and then took the 
initiative to seek help. And here she 
was! 

This is in stark contrast to the sce- 
nario 25 years ago. I had to go to an 
intensive care unit of a famous hos- 
pital in Chennai to see a patient of 
mine. An architect, he had decided 
to end his life by popping some pills, 
because a quack had told him that he 
could never father a child. 

During the first session of coun- 
selling, he told me that he had the 
responsibility of getting his three 
sisters married. And by the time he 
finished his duties, he had turned 40. 
But his libido did not permit him to 
remain a bachelor. Though his maid 
dished out sexual favours, she poked 
fun at him for his premature ejacula- 
tion. “Even before you could stand, 
you would fall,” she had told him 
several times. 

For some reason, the quack 
thought the answer was in his pulse. 
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After holding his pulse for some time, 
he broke the bad news. Our architect 
thought it best to end his life. The 
first three sessions of my counsel- 
ling passed by listening to the agony 
the architect went through. After six 
months of counselling and treatment, 
he became bold enough to get mar- 
ried. He walked in with a wedding 
card and a box of sweets. 

And before you think of a broad 
smile on my face, let me tell you 
what he said: “Please don’t come for 
the wedding. If the bride’s family sees 
you there, they would smell some- 


thing fishy. Bless me here itself.” 
Having been in practice for near- 
ly 25 years, I must say I have come 
a long way. In the initial years, if I 
got ten patients, all ten would be 
male. Five years later, two out of ten 
brought their spouses along for eval- 
uation. Another five years later, two 
were direct lady clients. Today, four 
out of ten are lady patients, and most 
men are willing to bring their spous- 
es. Nothing could better indicate the 
changing trends in sexuality. 
Twenty-five years ago, extra- 
marital or pre-marital sex and acts 


ARVIND JAIN 


Erectile dysfunction can be a total 
inability to achieve erection, an 
inconsistent ability to do so, or a 
tendency to sustain only brief erec- 
tions. About 15 million to 30 million 
face ED. Physical causes are disease, 
injury or side effects of drugs. About 
S per cent of 40-year-old men and 

15 to 25 per cent of 65-year-old men 
experience ED. 

Premature ejaculation, also known 
as rapid ejaculation, rapid climax, 
premature climax or early ejaculation, 
is the most common sexual problem 
affecting 25% to 40% of men. A man 
suffers from premature ejaculation if 
he ejaculates before his sex partner 
achieves orgasm in more than 50 per 
cent of their sexual encounters. 


like oral sex were frowned upon, 
and were considered abnormal. Ten 
years later, the attitude was, “what’s 
the harm in trying?” The present-day 
stance is, “Let’s do it”. 

Women, especially, are more open 
and forthcoming, and their concerns 
revolve not only around physicality, 
but also around relationships. They 
are open to reading sex-advisory col- 
umns in magazines and to seeking 
professional help. In many instances, 
women themselves have called up to 
make appointments for their hus- 
bands or partners. 

It is interesting to see women 
become proactive, and demand sex- 
ual pleasures as an unrelenting mea- 
sure of equality. One can’t help but 
quote the example of the female pro- 
tagonist of the Hindi movie Astitva, 
wherein the woman tries to get 
across the message that her pleasure 
is equally valid and as compelling as 
that of a man. 

Emboldened and empowered by 
the media, people come to me ask- 
ing for the new treatments reported 
in the various columns. Hence, I am 
constantly kept on my toes. Earlier, 
premature ejaculation or erectile 
dysfunction were the only common 
problems. But today, the issues are 
more concentrated on reduced sexu- 


al drive, female orgasmic dysfunction 
| or discrepancies in frequency of sex. 


Erectile dysfunction and premature 
ejaculation, of course, remain trou- 
blesome. 

I also see more of the middle-aged 
and the ageing population on my 


| patient list, as opposed to youngsters 
| and below-40 groups that prevailed 


to seek help until a couple of years 


| ago. 


The most surprising and com- 


| mendable trend is that my clients 


refer other clients to me, which 


|| means they are now willing to talk 


about their sexual problems. Earlier 
it was considered taboo. 

I can definitely say that the prac- 
tice of clinical sexology has come of 
age when I realise that I am not per- 
sona nongrata anymore! 

Many of my clients today are frank 


JANAK BHAT 


@ The Bhagavad Gita and 
Kamasutra are the best-selling 
Indian books in the world. 

@ Vatsyayana, the author of 
Kamasutra, is believed to have lived 
between the Ist and 6th century AD. 
@ The text contains 1250 slokas, in 
36 chapters. 

@ The first English translation 

was done by Richard Francis 

Burton in 1883. 


and honest. And ‘bringing sex out of 
the shadows’ is the best that can hap- 
pen to someone like me and to our 
society at large. 

Study of sex is nothing new to 
a country which believed “what- 
ever in this world, all these things 
are encompassed as it were in the 


Supreme Being.” In fact, sensible 
clinical practice stemmed from 
this philosophical clarity. Besides 
Kamasutra, lessons have been drawn 
from Ayurvedic texts Charaka 
Samhita, Susruta Samhita, Ashtanga 
Sangraha and Ashtanga Hridaya. 
They taught us to be nonjudgmental 
about sexual behaviour and practices. 
These texts viewed sexuality from a 
practical standpoint instead of being 
moralistic. 

For the aam admi, it is the mes- 
sage from the movies. Bollywood 


_ and Kollywood have graduated from 


movies like Sangam and Kalyana 
Parisu, wherein one of the lovers 
in a triad had to be sacrificed, to 
Rajnikanthstarrers like Veera, where 
the hero lives happily with two her- 
oines. Movies like Cheeni Kum and 
Nishabdh explored the relationship 
between an elderly man and a young 


- girl. KabhiAlvidaNaKehnaand Metro 


dealt with unhappy marriages and 
questioned our fundamental beliefs 
about marital relationships. 


The common manis realising that life is 
not just black and white, but has large 
gray patches that need to be attended 
to. Even the government has woken 
up and is contemplating sex educa- 
tion in schools. All these show that 
Indian society is evolving. 

Our ancestors never looked upon 
sex as something to be ashamed of. 
They considered sex to be centrally 
essential to life. 

“Kama was first born; neither gods, 
the fathers, nor mortals attained him. 

To them art thou superior, always 
great. 

To thee as such, oh Kama, do I pay 
homage.” 

“Verily no wind so ever attains 
Kama, not fire, sun, also not moon. To 
them art thou superior, always great. 

To thee as such, oh Kama, do I pay 
homage.” 

Atharva Veda, IX (2): 19, 24 

The path to the best in life has been 
shown by our scriptures. Let us dili- 
gently comprehend them and prog- 
ress to a brighter future. 

The writer is a well known sexologist. 


t’s one of those questions no one tells you 
about when you enter medical practice. 
What do you do when you have patients 
who can’t pay? I grew up in arural part 
of Ohio where an inordinate number of poor 
people live. My mother is a paediatrician there 
and from the start, she could not imagine 
turning children away. The message from my 
mother was straightforward: we are in medi- 
cine and that comes with certain moral obliga- 
tions. So I have understood that part of my job 
is to see those who can’t pay. 
I’ve been thinking about this as I have 
watched the arguments unfold about what 
pharmaceutical companies should charge 
in the developing world. The history of HIV 
drugs has not been pretty. First, for almost 
a decade, the West ignored the possibility 
that anti-retroviral drugs could be used in 
the developing world. (Remember the 2001 
claim of US government officials that Africans 
couldn’t learn to take the drugs on time 
because they didn’t have watches?) 
Then, under international pressure, drug com- 
panies made some discounts, but they were 
not deep enough. (A year’s supply was still 
more than $1,000 per patient.) Only when an 
Indian generic manufacturer provided a copy- 
cat three-drug regimen for $150 per year and 
major donors stepped forward did distribution 
effectively reach poor countries. 
We are now inthe throes of another round of 
HIV drug battles, this time over advanced, but 
even more expensive drug regimens. Recently, 
the Clinton Foundation endorsed decisions by 
Thailand and Brazil to break the companies’ 
patents and purchase cheaper, copycat ver- 
sions of the drugs. One drug company retali- 
ated by withholding seven new drugs from 
Thailand, including an antibiotic, a painkiller 
and a medication for high-blood pressure. The 
fight has become vicious. 
In a way, it’s hard to see how the confronta- 
tion could be avoided. The cost of developing a 
new drug now approaches $1 billion, and com- 


BY ATUL GAWANDE 


The number 
one cause 
of death 

in India Is 
not HIV. 

It’s heart 
disease 

and cancer. 
Peopie need 
clot-bust- 
ing drugs 
and chemo- 
therapies. 
Manufactur- 
ers need to 
make these 
technologies 
available to 
the poor. 


. Drugs and the poor 


panies do need profit margins to recoup that 
cost and encourage new innovation. Yet, once 
a life-saving discovery is made, it is clearly 
grotesque to make millions suffer or die while 
waiting for a 20-year patent to expire. 
The experience with HIV drugs is oddly 
heartening, though. There 1s, in fact, a spec- 
trum of behaviour among pharmaceutical 
companies—just like with doctors. Some 
companies have granted licences to generic 
manufacturers to supply new HIV drugs to 
poor countries free of royalty or at very rea- 
sonable rates. 
And through the World Health Organisation’s 
bulk vaccine purchasing arrangements, 
manufacturers have been able to make signifi- 
cant profits selling vaccines at low cost but in 
large volumes. This is the progress we want to 
build upon. 
Pressure to broaden these efforts will grow, 
and it should. Agreement on regional pricing 
tiers and distribution networks for HIV drugs 
show likelihood of solidifying in ways that 
make drugs available and support innovation, 
but we have nothing like it for drugs for heart 
disease, lung disease or cancer. 
Meanwhile, the world is changing. The 
number one cause of death in India, China, 
and Vietnam is not HIV. It’s heart disease. 
Cancer is in the top 10. Their people need 
clot-busting drugs, chemotherapies and EKG 
machines. Manufacturers need to show the 
same willingness to make these life-saving 
technologies available to the poor. 
Some will argue it is not the job of compa- 
nies to make sure every country gets some. 
But that’s not right. As the bioethicist Arthur 
Caplan points out: “You aren’t manufacturing 
pantyhose when you're in health care. There 
are special moral duties attached.” And one of 
them is: if you’re building a lifeboat, you have 
to think about how many you can get inside. 
The writer is a surgeon at Brigham and 


Women's Hospital in Boston, a New Yorker staff 
writer and the author of Better. 


BY YOGINDER K. ALAGH 


Battle of 
contradictions 


Constantly redefining themselves, Indians 
are coining a new meaning for tolerance 


ndians are not only inquisitive, 

butalsocombative. ‘Combative’ 

notinawar-like sense, butinan 

‘Twon'tgiveup, butwilllivewith 

you’ sense. “Aha! Yoginder,” I 
can see you saying, “Contradicting 
yourself? How can you be combative 
and not war-likee” My friend, who 
told you that I have to be logical in a 
Western Euclidean sense? 

The Frenchman Louis Dumont, 
after decades of anthropologi- 
cal research, defined us as Homo 
Heirarchus—the only society in 
human civilisation, which made the 
exploited feel that they had the right 
to be exploited. One time I felt this 
strongly was when Kanshi Ram, the 
mouthpiece of the Dalit Sikhs, hec- 
tored Haksar Saheb (chancellor of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University) and 
me (vice-chancellor of JNU). Finally, 
Haksar Saheb told him, “Kanshi 
Ramji, you name the place and time 
and both me and Yoginder will come. 
You can then abuse us in public as 
much as you please, for you are right. 
Our ancestors have done much wrong 
and it continues, but then tell us what 
to do.” Kanshi Ramji looked at him 
contemptuously and said, “Haksarji, 


Public debates were a popular medium 
of expression in ancient India. During 
the Vedic period, learning was incom- 
plete without public discussions, where 
wandering scholars called carakas 
would address students and villagers 
to encourage debate and questions. 

In 800 AD, affairs that mattered to 
the whole community were decided 

by Shastrarthas or public debates. A 
leader would moderate the debate, to 
decide important matters or disputes 
in the village. 


\! ny i ‘ nT 
oe, Toh “Si ie 
“ bs ap) aN 
syih, 
iy 


Nia if Tact Mia) 
Neat ‘hawt “aa «6 


I do not have the responsibility to 
tell you suvarnas (Unsaid: Goddam 
Kashmiri Pandit and Punjabi Khatri) 
what to do.” The statement meant ‘go 
burn in your own hell’. Will Euclid 
be resurrected in India by Mayawati 
behenji? It takes a lot of culture to live 
with those you want to send to hell, 
and she and Kanshi Ramji obviously 
had that cultural strength. 

We are constantly redefining 
ourselves. Is the secularism of the 
freedom movement still alive? Of 
course it is, but not in the sense the 
framers wrote it out for us. A percep- 
tive commentator said that secular- 
ism is an issue between Hindus and 
Hindus and not between Hindus and 
Muslims. I suppose he was right, for 
if it was not so, the minority would be 
dead. But when you live with some- 
one cheek by jowl for centuries, you 
may not love him, but you don’t want 
him to die. 

I chair a group called Society for 
Promotion of Rational Thinking 
(SPRAT), with activist Hassan 
Jowher, who gave up a cushy job as 
a bank manager and then IT consul- 
tant to try and tell Gujarat, with his 
meagre resources that Hindus and 
Muslims can live together in peace. 
At their anniversary ceremony, I said 
SPRAT is all about Pyaar Muhabbat. 
But, you know, maybe I was a con- 
fused midnight child. There was in 
fact less violence in the walled city 
of Ahmedabad as compared to the 
newly urbanising areas, like Naroda 
Patiya. It takes abnormal devilry to 
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Faces of Indian aggression 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Prime Minister 
who wanted to see a modernist, 
socialist and progressive India 
Srinivasa Ramanujam: The mathemati- 
cian who solved many a mathematical 
puzzle, without even a formal training 
in pure mathematics 

S. Sreesanth: The cricketer with 

the attitude of the millennium—strive 
to rule 


kill someone you have lived with for 
centuries. 

Meanwhile, we are developing a 
new meaning for tolerance. In early 
March 2002, when Ahmedabad was 
still burning, Chinu Kaka (Chinu 
Vaidya) and Narain Desai(Gandhians 
are still alive) called up, and said we 
have to do something. A peace march 
was organised from Kochrab to 
Sabarmati Ashram. We were only 75 
to start with, since police protection 
was not promised, but around 3,000 
at the end. Reuters asked me, “why 
the march?” and I said, “To show that 
there are people in Ahmedabad who 
believe in peace.” We castigated the 
government for failing in its elemen- 
tary duty. A few weeks later, I wrote 
on rehab needs in an invited piece for 
Seminar. A well-known Delhi based 
activist-scholar working abroad 
then castigated me for not being 
sensitive to Escobar and violence 
against women. When I protested 
that Escobar was irrelevant here and 
I had protested earlier about the vio- 


lence on women, and sent it to the 
journal his story was published, they 


| wouldn’t take my explanation. Views 
_ and ideas are so terribly important to 
us that the other doesn’t always have 


to be given a chance. 
How dare they tell us that we are 


the fourth largest economy of the 


world and getting to be the third. A 
senior economist, way up in the hier- 
archy, said in the early 1990s that the 
Rajiv Gandhi period did not have a 
vision, nor a consistent policy frame- 
work. But in 2003, the International 
Monetary Fund said India had been 
growing since the 80s. Indian econo- 
mists abroad got into the act, and said 
it started in 1975, in 1980, in 1985, in 
1992 andso on. First there were facts, 
but now the argument is up for grabs, 
since they are into ‘explanations’ as 
to why India grew. The ones who say 
1992 get the Brettenwoods contracts 
and the government awards. The 


others also get a hearing, for we love 


a ‘good ideas fight’. Particularly if the 
losing side says that the Chinese are 
doing better. 

A visiting Japanese historian at 
JNU described its student life in a 
monograph in the ‘Nagoya Series on 
Civilisation and Culture’, as one of 
the most democratic cultures in the 
World. After dinner, they invite all 
the outliers in the national debate, 
and the argument goes on till the last 
question is answered. After a decade, 
I was the first vice-chancellor who 
would be invited to some of these 
debates. The students are quintes- 
sentiallyIndian. Tenthousandsapply, 
and we take a thousand. They are the 
best and gave me the best years of my 
life. I learnt from them that we could 
invent an argument from anything, 
and we will then fight for our inven- 
tion. We are a nation in permanent 
rebellion. Remember Vishwakarma 
built tables, benches and all good 
things we can feel and enjoy. But he 
was not a suvarna. In a Brahmanical 
world, the debate is the goal. It is 
good to argue, but it is best to debate 
for outcomes. 


The writer is former 
vice-chancellor of JNU. 
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ARIES 


MARCH 22-APRIL 20 

Physical features: Arians are medi- 
um-built and muscular. With a long 
face and sharp features, they can be 
the cynosure of all eyes. 


Mental traits: Super-agile, Arians are 
ambitious, bold, and impulsive. They 


are enterprising, and hate subordi- 
nation. 
Health: Arians have high levels of 
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immunity. They get tired easily, 
and need enough sleep and rest. A 
good vegetarian diet is best suited 
to them. Though they are gener- 
ally healthy, it is better to take care 
as Arians are prone to injury from 
sharp objects. 

Finance: Arians are careless with 
their finances, though they like to 
earn and spend. Even while invest- 
ing, they do not exercise discretion. 
When it comes to finance, Arians 
should look before they leap. 
Romance, Marriage and Family: 
Arians are frank and supportive as 
partners. They are natural charm- 
ers. If they contro] their instinct 

to dominate, they’re a partner’s 
delight. They are also the perfect 
home-makers and hosts. Arians 
value the time they spend with fam- 
ily and friends. With children, they 
are loving and encouraging. 


General forecast 

A mixed year for Arians. There will 
be fame, chances for travel, and 
opportunities to show your Good 
Samaritan self. But, you must be 
careful in matters of love, children 
and child-birth. Try to keep cool, 
and avoid disputes, as there are 
chances of criminal prosecution or 
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mental worries. 

Jan-March: The year will start off 
with you doing well in career. You 
might travel, and get to stay in for- 
eign lands. Time is also good for 
buying house and vehicle. Those in 
court cases will win. 

April-June: Health has to be cared 
for. Finance will be good, yet, watch 
out for unexpected expenses. Those 
in literary and academic fields will 
shine. Romance is in the air, and for 
some, marriage. Things will not be 
very green at home. 

July-August: An unbalanced diet 
can cause problems. Your love 
affair could run into deep waters. 
There will be a child-birth at home. 
Sportsmen, students taking exams 
and consultants will have a good 
time. 

Sept-Oct: The period wil] have film 
actors getting juicier assignments. 
For some, it 1s either retirement 
time or time to jump jobs. Try your 
PR skills at work, to get that extra 
edge. Your partner might fal] ill. 
Nov-Dec: Partners and colleagues 
will be helpful. Wealth will 
increase. Those flipping matrimo- 
nial pages will finally zero in on 
their match. Stars foretell a trou- 
bled home front. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: BHASKARAN 


* 


APRIL 21-MAY 21 

Physical appearance: Average built, 
with plump body and strong fea- 
tures, that is Taurean in a nutshell, 
physically. A clear complexion, 
bright eyes and broad, muscular 
shoulders mark them out in a 
crowd. 

Mental traits: Endurance and 
patience help Taureans stay cool in 
the face of adversities. Rub them 
on the wrong side, and you get 

a demon. Though conservative, 
they are strong-willed, and do not 
believe in frittering away time and 
energy. Stubborn, they never yield 
to others. 

Health: Taureans have a healthy 
constitution, and their endurance 
help them take pain without fuss. 
They should avoid cold and frozen 
foods as they should be wary of 

the throat. Other ailments that nag 
them are eyesore, pimples, consti- 
pation and neck pain. 

Finance: Money is the undercurrent 
of existence. They are stingy and 
end up stocking money. They love 
comforts and worldly possessions, 
and do not mind spending for them- 
selves. 


Romance, Family and Marriage: 
Impulsive, but they take time to 
decide on a relationship. Once into 
it, it is do or die for them. They sel- 
dom quarrel, and are easily flattered 
by gifts and praises. Taureans are 
good home-makers. They try to lead 
a harmonious life, and are happy if 
they are in their native land. As par- 


ents, they are strict, though lovingly. 


General forecast 

A mixed year for Taureans. Some 
of them will get married this year, 
after which, there will be prosper- 
ity. You will travel to foreign lands. 
However, students should be care- 
ful about studies. Exercise caution 
while spending. Scandals will be 
your companion, it is advisable to 
stay away from gossip-mongers. 
Jan-April: You will start the year 
being careless and extravagant. 
Though your income will increase, 
expenses, too, will shoot up. 
Students should be careful not to 
let go their studies. Stay away from 
cunning people. 

May: Things will begin to improve 
in May. You will be successful, earn 
well and go about doing what you 
love most: shopping. 

Jun-July: You will earn wealth. 
Musicians will have a good time. 


Madhuri Dixit ! 
Billy Joel M 
K.G. Balakrishnan | 
Sri Sri Ravishankar 
Pierce Brosnan ! 


Marriage is on the cards for some. 
However, there will troubles from 
relatives or colleagues. 

August-Oct: Students will have 

a favourable month. You might 
change your residence, and inherit 
property. Scandals, and problems 
due to children will bog you down. 
(Good for romance. You will be 
nursed back to health if ill. 
Nov-Dec: For many, it will be a mar- 
riage or at least a love affair.Good | 
for travel. There will be social and 
financial gains, but care for your 


health. 


Days 
Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday 


Numbers 
5,6and8 


Colours 
Pink, green and 
white 


Stones | 
Sapphire, diamond 
and emerald 
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Days 
“Wednesday and 
Thursday 


» Numbers 
5,12, 13 and 14 
* 


Colour 
Green and yellow 


Lucky stone: 
Emerald, yellow and 
Sapphire 


May 22-June 21 
Physical appearance: Geminis are 
attractive, with a tall and medium- 


built stature. With hazel eyes, , they 


present a sharp and active figure. 
Mental traits: The people under the 
star sign are known for their dual 
nature. For them, mind is all that 
matters, and a strong one they have. 
Carefree, they are unconventional 
and restless. Quick-witted, they win 
arguments, but are not good manag- 
ers. They are travel freaks. 


| Health: They tend to overwork. 
| What they need is rest and exer- 


cise. Cold, ailments of the lungs 


| and infections to excretory system 


are the diseases that could affect 
Geminis. 

Finance: Will never be steady. If it 
is all green one day, the next will 
be a rainy one. Family disputes will 


|| prove costly. 


Romance, Family and Marriage: 
Geminis easily break off from 


| relationships. Romance is an area 


where they're cynical. Though 
domesticity is not their cup of tea, 


they manage family well. They love 
children, but their love is devoid of 
too much emotion. 


General forecast 

This year, your purse will be fat- 
ter, and you will be popular. 
Concentrate on agriculture and 
partnership business. Court 
verdicts will be in your favour. 
Marriages could happen this 


Lalu Prasad Yadav June 11 
S.P. Balasubramaniam June 4 
Anna Kournikova Ju: 
Ban Ki-Moon Ju 
Aung San Suu Kyi Ju 
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year. Though there will be enough 
chances for travels, there could be 
delays. Not a good year for your male 
siblings. 

Jan-April: The year kicks off with 
you doing well in your profession, 
and reaping gains from travel. Some 
of you might get married. There 
could also be rise in income and 
authority. 

May: Though you will keep good 
health, there will be ailments related to 
chest. Increased income will go with 
hike in expenses. You wil] make friends. 
Jun-July: Finance will be good. You 
will volunteer your services to chari- 
table institutions. 

August-Sept: Financial gains will 
come from a good phase of career. 
You will go on frequent journeys. 
Time is good till November for 
romance. Relatives will be helpful, 
yet, tread the home front carefully. 
October: Music, speculation and 
investment will yield fruit. At home, 
it will be bliss personified. There 
will be change of residence. 
Nov-Dec: You will get promoted. 
Passions will fly high, and there are 
chances of a sudden marriage. 


CANCER 


June 22-July 23 

Physical appearance: Cancerians 
are short. They have a large upper 
body, and slender limbs. As they 
grow older, they grow a paunch. 
Wide-faced, they have a large 
mouth. 

Mental traits: Cancerians wear 
their heart on their sleeves. They 
are extremely sensitive, and sen- 
timental. The good side of this is 
that they are sympathetic. They are 
mentally or morally brave, and are 
romantic and imaginative. 

Health: Fragile when young, 

but builds up as age advances. 
Cancerians should avoid alcohol. 
Pulmonary and digestive disorders 
are the ailments that affect them. 
Finance: A commercial career is 
best suited to them. Inheritance 
will be quite a lot. They believe in 
multi-sourcing money and careful 
spending. 

Romance, Family and Marriage: 
Emotional that Cancerians are, 
romance comes easy. Their 
imaginative qualities help to make 
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* Numbers 
* 42.3,46,7and9 


ht Colours 
White, gream, redand 
& » yellow 


* 2, Stones 
Diamonds, pearls, ruby 
and yellow sapphire 


Dalai Lama July 16 
Prince William June 21 

Zinedine Zidane June 23 
Hari Prasad Chaurasia July 1 
George W. Bush July 6 


romance colourful for them. But the 
drawback is, they do not impress on 
others their good traits. 

Cancerians are very home-loving. 
Their children are lucky, they get 
the love of a lifetime when young. 


General forecast 

The year will see you maintaining 
health. But, you need to put a check 
on the pegs you down. Exercise cau- 
tion while spending; tons of effort 


will go into reaping those benefits. 
Students have to pull up their socks, 
else their studies might get discon- 
tinued. 

Jan-March: January will bring mari- 
tal bliss. Scandals, false charges and 
loss of wealth in litigations wil] run 
you down. 

April-June: These three months will 
kind of make up for the previous 
three. Financial gains will be more, 
and so will be job opportunities and 
chances to travel. Be careful with 
your drinking habit. 

July-August: Will do well in aca- 
demic or literary fields, and this 
time, the stars are doubly sweet 

on them. Generally, there will be 
financial gains. Beware of meddling 
relatives. 

Sept-Oct: From July, time is good 
to invest in those big dreams of 
yours. Those in service sectors will 
do well. Pregnant women should be 
careful. 

Nov-Dec: Your smooth-sailing love 
ship might run into troubled waters. 
The home turf will be smooth, and 
children will do you proud. Travel 
freaks and sportspersons will have a 
favourable time. 


ee 


July 24-August 23 

Physical features: Leos are a majes- 
tic creed. Dignity and poise is writ 
large in their gait, with a tall and 
well-built body and broad shoulders 
and well-developed bones. 

Mental traits: Leos are born leaders. 
Noble and magnanimous, they are 
rich in emotions and understanding. 
They are brilliant, and take chal- 
lenges head-on. They should take 
care not to fall prey to flattery, or 
give into emotions. 

Health: They have a good body con- 
stitution and ability to recuperate. 
Avoid stimulants, have a balanced 
diet and relax. Heart, spinal cord 
and nervous system are their weak- 
est body parts. Diseases that could 
affect Leonines are that of the heart, 
sun-stroke, epilepsy, rheuniatic 
fever and giddiness. 

Finance: They will have enough to 
live life king-size. But, it is better to 
exercise discretion in spending. 
Romance, Marriage and Family: 
Their love is deep, though they 
hardly show it off. Extremely 
charming, they attract members of 


|| the opposite sex. They are socially 
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Madonna. 
Azim Premji 
Hugo Chavez 
Roger Federer 
V.S. Naipaul 


conscious, and want their family 
members to behave nobly. They are 
proud of their children. 


General forecast 

This year, you may be able to lead 

a pleasant life. Stars are smiling 

on speculators, lovers, business- 
men, politicians and counsellors. 
Be prepared to face hurdles. Health 
requires extra care, not just yours, 
but also your partner’s. Expectant 
mothers should be careful. 
Jan-March: Health needs lot of 


ee 


a 


Orange, red aft green 
ht ae a: 


attention. Career-wise, the time is 
good, though you must take care 
not to be in the bad books of your 
bosses. Partnership businesses will 
flourish. There will also be increase 
in income. Time, till June, is good 
for marriage. 

April-June: Health will continue to 
require care. There are chances of a 
nervous system disorder. However, 
there are also things to cheer about. 
You will be popular, and succeed in 
litigations. Your philanthropic side 
will be in the limelight. Stay away 
from adversaries; you might get 
cheated. 

July-August: Finance will be good; 
you might get a promotion. Your 
relations with higher-ups will get 
better. You might also travel. Health 
will improve. 

Sept-Oct: Remember to save money, 
as there are chances for you to 
splurge. Career will be good, espe- 
cially for those in literary activities. 
People in agency business will do 
well. Anonymous petitions will 
come as a pain. 

Nov-Dec: Success is on the cards for 
speculators and artistes. Stars fore- 
tell attraction to opposite sex. Some 
of you might wrap up an eventful 
career in style. 
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August 24-September 23 

Physical features: The people 
under this star sign are tall, and 
have a slender body. A shrill voice 
and fast-paced walk are their physi- 
cal hallmarks. They are active, have 


|| beautiful eyes, and appear younger 


than their age. 

Mental traits: Inconsistent in 
thought, they’re boringly elabora- 
tive. They have a self-pitying side, 
and are over-cautious. The positives 
of their personality is that they are 
capable of handling unfavourable 
situations, and act fast. 

Health: They enjoy robust health. 

A vegetarian diet, and a strict no to 
alcohol will be in their favour. They 
should overcome anger. Digestive 
or intestinal troubles, typhoid, dys- 
entry and nervous disorders are the 
common illnesses that can affect a 
Virgoan. 

Finance: They have a knack for 
commerce, and are careful about 
money. They also desire to be rich. 
Talented, they rise to the top if they 
work hard. 

Romance, Marriage and Family: 
Their biggest problem, when it 
comes to marriage, is that they do 
not get a partner of their choice. 


They find fault with their partners, 
they aren’t passionate, and insist 
that their partners be like them. 
They provide for their family, and 
are prompt with their duties to their 
children, though they seldom show 
any affection. 


General forecast 

More than from personal earnings, 
the year will bring wealth for you 
from your ancestors. Students will 
do well. There will be more success 


Sunita Williams September 16 

Richard Gere August 2 

Akshay Kumar September 9 

Narendra Modi September 1/ 
Lance Armstrong 
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at home than abroad. The home-turf 
will be smooth throughout the year. 
Watch out for troubles from adver- 
saries. There are chances for impri- 
onment and accidents. Health-wise, 
take care. Love affairs need serious 
mending. Curtail spending. 
Jan-March: It will be a on-off situa- 
tion for you, with a nagging health 
on one side, and a flourishing love 
affair on the other. On job, you 
might slide from your position. You 
will travel. 

April-June: Till September, you 

are prone to injuries. Finance and 
career will be good. Musicians and 
artists will thrive. For travel-freaks, 
this is the time to hit their favourite 
getaways. It’s marriage time for 
some. 

July-August: A promotion at work 
will change the world for you. 
People in literary or academic activ- 
ity will find the going good. Those 
out of job will find work. Inter-caste 
marriage likely. 

Sept-Oct: Control that impulse to 
reach out to your purse. At work, 
higher-ups will be pleased with you. 
August on, it is marriage time for the 
singles. Students will find study of 
maths and engineering fruitful. 
Nov-Dec: There'll be success in 
enterprises. 
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| LIBRA 
y AY 


September 24-October 23 

Physical features: Tall and propor- 
tionate, Librans are attractive. As 
age advances, they could get bald. 
Mental traits: They are best as 
judges. Diplomatic, they never rub 
anyone on the wrong side. Fond 

of dress, sweet smell and music. 
Brilliant and refined, they work 
hard for others. 

Health: Librans usually have dis- 
eases of kidney, uterus and spine. 
Finance: Librans are best suited for 
partnership business, law, music 
and architecture. They should con- 
trol extravagance and liabilities. 
Romance, Marriage and Family: 
Librans win hearts with an enticing 
smile and trendy style. But passion 
for them is short-lived. They get 

|| married early. They love their fam- 
| ily, and have very few children. 


General forecast 

The year will bring out the philo- 
sophical and courteous side in you. 
Students should take care. Elder 
siblings will find the going tough. 
Jan-March: Health will suffer. You 


might lose your money in litigations. 


1! There will be hike in income. You 
|| will spend time with loved ones. 

| April-June: Heath will continue 

| to be bad. Financial position will 


! 


Rekha October 10 
Mata Amritananda Mayi 
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Kate Winslet 
A.P.J. Abdul Kalam 
Anil Kumble Octo! 
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improve. At work, there will be sud- 
den changes in position. There will 
be gains through travel. 
July-August: Amendments will be 
made for the discredit you faced 
last quarter; you will get promoted. 
Musicians, students and artists will 
have a good run. From April, time 

is ripe for marriage, which could be 
out of caste. 

Sept-Oct: Till November, health will 
remain bad. Career will fly high. 
Though you will connect with the 
right people, you might get cheated. 
Nov-Dec: Enterprises will succeed. 
Those in iron and timber business 
will flourish. Government officials 


will be of help. 


October 24-November 22 

Physical features: People under this 
star sign have a proportionate body, 
long hands and short, curly hair. 
Mental traits: Scorpians cannot sit 
idle. They have a sharp intellect, 
and are resourceful. Revengeful and 
selfish, it is better not to lock horns 
with them. Scorpians love to boss. 
Health: Most of the health problems 
are associated with reproductive 
and excretory organs. 

Finance: Though they earn well, 
they do not know how to save. Luck, 
however, favours them. 

Romance, Marriage and Family: In 
love, they are complex and intense. 
They expect their partner to praise 
them; else they get moody. At home, 
they provide for their love ones. 


General forecast 

The year will bring both bouquets 
and brickbats. You will connect with 
influential people, and travel. You 
will gain from banking, and inherit 
legacy. Students will do well. Yet, 
there will be promotion problems, 
business lows, and loss of honour. 
Health will be fine. 

Jan-March: You will face troubles 
like anonymous petitions or false 
reports. Travels will be successful. 
April-June: Professionally, you will 
go up. You will volunteer your ser- 
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Of the above colours 


Indra Nooyi O 
Aparna Sen October 25 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 


Anil Kakodkar | Te 
Condoleezza Rice 


vice for charity, and make friends. 
You will travel, buy land or vehicle. 
Marriage through advertisements 
is on the cards. A fire or theft will 
reduce your wealth. 

July-August: From April, your 
financial status will be good. There 
will be opportunities for a change 
of job and an income hike. Partners 
will be channels of pleasure. You 
will be honoured as head of a com- 
munity. There will be success in 
legal matters. 

Sept-Oct: Finance and career will 
run smooth. Although romance is in 
the air, bad friendships could bring 
troubles. 

Nov-Dec: Support from government 
officials will help business run well, 
which, in turn, will hike income. 


Days. 
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November 23-December 22 
Physical features: With bright eyes 
and fair complexion, people born 
under this star sign are charming. 
Mental traits: Sagittarians are bold- 
ness personified. They are also 
ambitious, and considerate to loved 
ones. Yet, they distrust people. 
Health: Sagittarians are prone to 
rheumatic pain, fracture of bones, 
diabetes and TB. 

Finance: They earn well. Luck 
favours them, and most of them 
turn rich overnight. 


V. Prabhakaran Novemt 
Vishwanathan Anand 


Pranab Mukherjee 
Rajnikant L 
Pratibha Patil | 


Romance, Marriage and Family: An 
adjusting partner, who understands 
them is what Sagittarians need. 
They get along well with members 
of the upposite sex. They spend lav- | 
ishly on children, and those who do 
not have kids. They should take care 
not to curb the freedom of kids. 


General forecast | 
You will enjoy robust health, and | 
your financial position will be 
secure. Career-wise, the year will 
be good for you. It is better to avoid 
long travel. On the home front, 
things will not be smooth. 
Jan-March: Financially, there will be 
losses. But luck will chip in. Higher 
officials will favour you. It’s wed- 
ding time for many till October. 
April-June: Health-wise, not a good 
quarter, though there will be finan 
cial gains. Artistes will find things 
turn in their favour. 
July-August: Partnership ventures 
will succeed. There will be increase 
in power and prestige. Students and 
academicians will have a good run. 
Sept-Oct: As the year advances, 
your financial position gets stronger. | 
There wil] be hurdles in carecr 
Nov-Dec: Avoid tiffs with politi- 
cians. ‘| hose interested in occult 
science will get to learn from an i 
expert. 
| 


December 23-January 20 

Physical features: They have a slen- 
der and weak frame. Age and health, 
for them, are inversely proportional. 
Mental traits: Those born under the 
star sign are prudent and practical. 
They are reserved, and fear ridicule. 
Materially inclined, they are at times 
selfish and pessimistic. 

Health: They are prone to injury 

to the knee, skin diseases, disloca- 
tion, rheumatism, cold, digestive 
disorders and pulmonary infections- 
phew, that was a long list. 

Finance: When it comes to finances, 
they are conservative, and are advo- 
cates of the ‘slow and steady wins 
the race’ motto. 

Romance, Marriage and Family: 
They are very affectionate, but sel- 
dom show it. It takes a long time 

for them to choose their partner. 
They never fondle children, but are 
devoted parents. 


General forecast 

A mixed year. Lawyers and doctors 
will have a good going. Disputes and 
Obstacles will follow you round the 
year. Take care of your parents. 
Jan-March: A bad quarter, health- 
wise, but financially safe. You will be 


| creative. 
| April-June: The springtime of 
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finances will continue. Those in 
the fag end of their career will 
retire with respect. Interacting too 
much with women will get you into 
trouble. 

July-August: Travel will have its 
benefits. Marriage will be with an 
ambitious and influential partner. 
You will compromise in litigations. 
Sept-Oct: Musicians will get to 
brush up their talent with a mae- 
stro. Students will go for higher 
studies. 

Nov-Dec: Financially and career- 
wise, the last months are good for 
you. You will connect with people 
in power and enrich your business. 


“ 
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January 21-February 19 

Physical features: Aquarians are 
attractive people. However, they 
have bad teeth and scars. 

Mental traits: Aquarians have a 
broad outlook, are outspoken, 
unselfish and friendly. They are 
stubborn, and believe in practising 
instead of preaching. 

Health: They are not very healthy. 
Vericose vein, heart diseases, rheu- 
matism, BP, insomnia, and blood- 
related problems are some of the 
illness that could catch them. 
Finance: They are neither extrava- 
gant nor stingy, and look at money 
as an important tool for living. 
Romance, Marriage and Family: 
They aren’t very demonstrative 
about their affection. They are ideal 
parents, who encourage children to 
explore their potential. 


General forecast 

You get social success and enjoy the 
life that you always wanted. Music 
teachers, and those learning music 
will have a fruitful year. Friends will 
be channels of financial gains. You 
should maintain health. Employers 
should handle work-force with care. 
Jan-March: Financially good, 
though there will be loss of money 
due to rash speculation. It is better 
to avoid taking up foreign assign- 
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Paris Hilton February 1/ 
Rajyavardhan Singh Rathore 
Preity Zinta Januar 
Birju Maharaj Februar 
Glen McGrath Fet 


ments there. You will climb the 
career-ladder. Get ready for roman- 
tic experiences. 

April-June: Health-wise, not a good 
time. On the home front, a fruitful 
quarter, though, for some, there will 
be bitter experiences. Women and 
artists will favour you. 

July-August: The bad phase of 
health continues. Professionally, 
consultants will have a good run. 
There could even be a love-at-first- 
sight, and a sudden marriage. 
Sept-Oct: Foreign trips will be a 
success. Artists will do well. August 
onwards, it is marriage time. 
Nov-Dec: Career will go smooth 

for you till 2008-end. There will be 
more jobs to pick and choose. 


PISCES 


February 20-March 21 
Physical features: Pisceans have 
a short and plump body, big, pro- 
truding eyes and soft, silky hair. 
Mental traits: They are philosophic, 
dreamy, contemplative, honest, 
outspoken and unassuming. Sweet- 
tempered, they are forgiving and 
olite. Wisdom comes late to them 
and, at times, they are difficult 
people to cope with. 
Health: Disorders that they are 
prone to include vericose vein, 
guinea worm, typhoid, abdominal 
tumour and enzyme deficiency. 
Finance: Pisceans like to lead an 
independent life. They invest for 
old age, and give money to anyone 
who approaches them with a need. 
Romance, Marriage and Family: 
Their magnetic personality will 
attract members of the opposite 
sex. They are homely people. 


General forecast 

This year, there will be social and 
financial success. You will perform 
meritorious deeds, buy land or 
vehicle. Career-wise, you will rise. 
However, watch out for scandals. 
Do not enter into partnerships, con- 
test elections or fight court cases. 
Marriage could be delayed. 
Jan-March: Health will be good. 


Days * 
Tuesday, “ & 
Thursday and Sunda) 


Numbers 
1, 3,4 and 9 


~~ Colours — 
: orange a 


Stones 
Of the above colours. 
Coral studded in gold 


Osama bin Laden M: 


J. Jayalalithaa February 
Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee 


Zakir Hussain 
Soli Sorabjee | 


There will be trouble at home. 
April-June: You will get a promo- 
tion. Employers will face problems 
from their work-force. Stars foretell 
a good time for students. 
July-August: General health will be | 
good, though you will face stomach 
problems. There will be troubles 
connected with love affairs. 
Sept-Oct: You will lose wealth in 
litigations. But there will be increase 
in income. Marriage will be on cards 
for some. Avoid bad company. 
Nov-Dec: You will do good deeds. 


Power and prestige will come as 
2008 draws to a close. 
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SPLENDID GROWTH: The Bangalore office of Sami Labs Limited 
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The best of 
both worlds 


Sami Labs, which blends ayurveda with modern 
science, is all set to launch a drug for psoriasis 


ami Labs Limited, based in 
Bangalore, is all set to launch a 
drug for psoriasis. The phase-l|| 
Clinical trials are over, and documents 
will be submitted to the Drug Controller 
General of India for approval by January. 
According to Dr Muhammed Majeed, 
founder and managing director of Sami 
Labs, the drug derived from natural 
sources is expected to be a global hit. 
The drug for psoriasis follows 
Ocufors, a drug from natural sources 
for Glaucoma. The Drug Controller 
General of India had granted permis- 
sion to Sami Labs to manufacture and 
market this drug in India on July 28, 
2006. Forskolin one per cent ophthal- 
mic solution, with the brand name 
Ocufors, was a breakthrough in the 
Indian pharmaceutical industry. 
Forskohlin is an extract prepared 
from the herb, Coleus Forskohlii of the 


mint family. It grows wild in some parts 
of India. In some areas, people grow it 
to make pickles. In recent years, it has 
gained importance as the only source 
of Forskolin. Sami Labs has a US pat- 
ent for the preparation of Forskohlin 
from Coleus Forskohlii. Sami Labs has 
popularised this plant, and is now cul- 
tivating it on more than 10,000 acres 
of land in Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. 

With its emphasis on R&D, qual- 
ity and innovation, Sami Labs has 
witnessed unprecedented growth. It 
iS a leading producer and exporter of 
nutraceuticals, cosmeceuticals, stan- 
dardised herbal extracts, fine chemi- 
cals, speciality chemicals and probiot- 
ics. Sami Labs has been combining the 
rich traditional knowledge of ayurveda 
with modern medicine. 

Sami Labs has 32 national and inter- 
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Man with a vision 


nriching human life has been a 

life-long quest for Dr Muhammed 
Majeed, founder of Sami Labs. To 
benefit mankind, Dr Majeed proac- 
tively used his scientific brilliance and 
entrepreneurial spirit to create Sami 
Labs. Dr Majeed Is passionate about 
his work. He is forthright in his views 
and opinions, and believes that hones- 
ty is not a characteristic, but a way of 
life. Extremely candid in his opinions, 
Dr Majeed can mesmerise audiences 
with his simplicity and frankness. At 
59, he continues to be energetic and 
enthusiastic to learn, educate, cre- 
ate and give society the benefits of 
health. 

Dr Majeed, who grew up in Kollam, 
Kerala, graduated in pharmacy from 
the Thiruvananthapuram Medical 
College in 1973, and then landed in 
the USA in the early seventies with 
eight dollars in his pocket, and many 
dreams to fulfill. He was triumphant 
ineverything he did, and continues to 
beso. Within 24 hours of reaching the 
US he was employed at a pharmacy 
for three-and-a-half dollars an hour 
and from there on, as they say, ‘there 
was no looking back’. He did his mas- 


national patents, and more are in the 
pipeline. These products help in the 
prevention and cure of a wide variety 
of ailments. Forslean, a standardised 
extract from Coleus Forskohlit plant— 
the only known source of Forskohlin— 
is used inthe treatment of mood disor- 
ders. Gugulipid,anextract fromthe gum 
resin of a medicinal tree, Commiphora 
Mukul, has been clinically proven to 
reduce the levels of harmful serum 
lipids. Bacopin is extracted from the 
leaves of Bacopa Monniera (Brahmi) 
plant. Tne active ingredients of bacopa 
are beneficial for cognitive functions. 
Bioperine is a standardised extract 
from the fruit of black pepper or long 
pepper. Bioperine is the only source of 
Piperine, to undergo clinical studies 
in the US to substantiate its efficacy. 


ter’s in industrial pharmacy from Long 
Island University and became a scien- 
tist at pharma major Pfizer. He did his 
doctorate in industrial pharmacy from 
St. John's University. The six years he 
took for his doctorate, exemplified a 
trait that still defines the man and pro- 
pels him to success: he would work in 
the morning at Pfizer and would spend 
the rest of the evening pursuing the 
nitty-gritty of his PhD. 

In 2004, Dr Majeed won the Ellis 
Island Medal of Honour of the US- 
based National Ethnic Coalition of 
Organisations (NECO). The award, 
sanctioned by the US Congress, |s 
presented to Americans of diverse 
origin, recognising their leadership, 
commitment and service to their own 
ethnic group and to American society 
at large. 

Majeed champions the model 
of providing livelihood and growth 
opportunities in the agriculture sec- 
tor. Though he started his business 
venture in the US, he shifted all his 
major activities to Bangalore. Today, 
Sami Labs in Bangalore is the parent 
company, with subsidiary companies 
across the globe. Around 10,000 farm- 
ers across various States of India pro- 
duce the raw material for products that 


Curcumin C> Complex, acompound of 
active ingredients found in turmeric, is 
an effective anti-oxidant. Sami Labs 
caters to major players like J.K. Helen 
Curtis, Modicare, Marico, Dr. Reddy's 
Laboratories, Nicholas Piramal, Aristo 
Pharma and Global T. 

Sabinsa Corporation, New Jersey, 
USA, established in 1988, is the inter- 
national marketing arm of Sami Labs. 
It markets several nutritional supple- 
ments of Indian, African, European and 
American origin to the rapidly grow- 
ing US and global nutraceutical and 
cosmeceutical markets. Today, it has 
marketing tie-ups with companies tn 
Japan, Europe, Australia, the Middle- 
East and South America. 

Sami Labs has won various awards 
for its innovation in research and 


fight ailments from cancer to obesity. 
This is Majeed’s way of bringing back 
to India what he earns abroad. 

With more than 100 scientists, 50 
professionals, about 10000 employ- 
ees, 10,000 farmers, four manufactur- 
ing units and R&D hubs, Majeed has a 
formidable army in his battle against 
illnesses and in his effort to provide 
care. The visionary continues to help 
his team innovate and develop newer 
products to make the world healthi- 
er, and thus, a better place to live in. 
The two Thomas Alva Edison patent 


FATHER FIGURE: Dr Muhammed 


Majeed, founder and managing 
director of Sami Labs iimited 


awards, Ellis Island Medal of Honour 
and various other awards are recogni- 
tion of his brilliance. 

Stepping out of the brain drain by 
Michele R. Pistone and John Hoeffner, 
takes note of Majeed and his com- 
panies Sabinsa Corporation, New 
Jersey, USA and Sami Labs limited, 
Bangalore. The book says that Majeed 
is an excellent example of how migra- 
tion of skilled and educated profes- 
sionals from a developing country to 
a developed country can benefit both 
the countries. When migrants start 
businesses, the benefits often accrue 
to both the countries, say the authors, 
The book points out that many cus- 
tomers who rely on Sabinsa products 
have gained from Majeed's migration, 
as customers perceive those products 
to be of more help than any other alter- 
natives. 

Majeed took ayurveda to the 
Americans. By identifying the active 
molecules in the herbs and standard- 
ising them, he taught the world that 
ayurveda is a treasure-trove of knowl- 
edge that can be used for the well- 
ness of man. By doing so, Majeed has 
pointed out that this is the only way to 
preserve and carry forward ayurveda, 
the wealth of India. 


development. It won the Thomas 
Alva Edison Patent Award for 2004 
for its product, Forslean. This annual 
award instituted by the Research and 
Development Council of New Jersey, 
honours the most important scien- 
tific breakthrough and revolutionary 
product innovation originating in New 
Jersey. This is the second award for 
Forslean in the innovation arena. The 
product earlier won the Best New 
Product Award in 2001 at the Nutracon 
Conference in the US. 

Majeed is pinning his hopes on the 
new drug for psoriasis, and hopes for 
a quantum jump in the international 
market. Says Majeed: “We are sure 
to get a major break internationally 
through tie-ups with the world’s major 
companies. & 


hy do people choose to live in 

the megacities of the developing 
world? Every day is an assault 

on the senses. The exhaust is so 
thick the air boils like a soup. There are too 
many people. You might live in a seaside city, 
but the only time most people get anywhere 
near the sea is for an hour on Sunday evening 
on a filthy beach. It doesn’t stop when you’re 
asleep either, for the night brings mosquitoes 
out of the malarial swamps and the thugs of 
the underworld to your door. Why would you 
want to leave your village, where you own a 
brick house with two mango trees and a view 
of the hills, to come here? 

So that someday your eldest son can buy a 
One-room apartment on the edges of the city. 
And the younger one can move beyond that, 
to America or Europe. Your discomfort is an 
investment. As in ant colonies, people in the 
shantytowns readily sacrifice their temporary 
pleasures for the greater progress of the fam- 
ily. Cities function on such invisible networks 
of assistance. In a slum colony, there is no 
individual; there is only the organism. 

If you look closely at the structure of an urban 
slum, it often replicates the physical structure 
of the village from which the slum’s predomi- 
nant community originates. In Mumbai, I 
have seen sewage canals that are named for 
rivers that flow past the villages of distant 
Uttar Pradesh or Bihar. The dismal shanty- 
town is thus overlaid with the remembered 
village, easing homesickness. 

Though the deforestation and pollution 

that may accompany the urbanisation of the 
planet pose dangers to the environment, it is 
not without its benefits. When people move 
to cities, per capita income rises In conse- 
quence. Migrants are people with zeal to 
survive and succeed; they are more motivated 
because they have more to gain or lose than 
the native-born. And on a larger scale, the 
evidence seems to show that international 
migration is one of the best methods of tack- 
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Migrants 

are people 
with zeal to 
survive and 
succeed; they 
are more 
motivated 
because they 
have more to 
gain or lose 
than the 
native-born. 


FP) Magnet of megacity 


| ling world poverty. 


The International Fund for Agricultural 


~ Development and the Inter-American 
| Development Bank report that 150 million 


migrants working in rich countries sent back 
$300 billion in remittances to developing 
countries in 2006~—a total greater than all the 
foreign aid and direct investment from rich 
countries to the developing world that year 
combined. The migrants ensure that their 
money is spent efficiently by their families, 
without any bureaucratic overhead other 
than the cost of bank transfer. In some coun- 
tries, up to two-thirds of these remittances go 
to rural areas, a striking example of the poor 
helping themselves. 

For someone who has grown up in a village 
where an evening’s entertainment gener- 
ally consists of folk theatre or services at 

the local church, the big city’s glamorous 


celebrities and bright lights hold the same 


attraction that New York has for the restless 


- teenager from a farming town in the American 


heartland. A Mumbai taxi driver once told 

me why he continues to live in the city. “Lata 
Mangeshkar once sat in my taxi! Right there, 
where you're sitting!” When he told people in 
his village that Lata Mangeshkar, the nightin- 
gale of Bollywood, whose lovely voice pours 
out of a million radios across the subcontinent, 
had graced his little Fiat taxi, they thought he 
was making it up. Such intangible moments of 
exhilaration keep many a migrant going. 

So there’s a reason why people still move to 
cities like Mumbai, with all its problems. A 
slum dweller whose brother was shot dead 

by the police in ethnic rioting, and who lives 
in a shack without running water or a toilet, 
told me, “Bombay is a bird of gold.” A Golden 
Songbird: Try to catch it if you can. It flies 
quick and sly, and the chase will be difficult, 
but once it’s in your hand, a fabulous fortune 


opens up for you. 
The writer is the author of Maximum 
City: Bombay Lost and Found. 
For full text, log in to www.the-week.com. 


Fuelling partner 


HP Aviation 


more than just fuel 
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With all yo 


Experience the Austrian way of flying. 


Austrian Airlines is introducing a new way of flying. Reward yourself with a comfortable night's sleep 
in the new Austrian Business Class on a seat that transforms into a lie-flat sleeper seat. Enjoy 
famous Austrian hospitality on board with selected gourmet menus and the first coffee-house in the 
sky. We serve more than 130 cities worldwide and Vienna International Airport offers the fastest and 
most convenient transfer in all Europe. For more information & booking contact us in Delhi 
© (011) 415150575 / 23328617,email delse@austrian.com or in Mumbai © (022) 22801281-4, 
email bomrr@austrian.com. Visit our home page www.austrian.com or your travel agent today! 


DAILY from Delhi & Mumbai 
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Open For New Horizons 
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Tasmanian wool... 


Wear your presence with the Platinum range of suits and shirts. Made with the finest Tasmanian wool, our suits come 


Platinum with signature features like Bemberg lining and hand-stitched detailing; while our 2-ply 100s, 100% cotton shirts make 
a lasting impression, with exquisite weaves and structures. A perfect ensemble to give you the edge you deserve. 
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Park Avenue Exclusive Stores in AGRA (Taj Pacific Mall), AHMEDABAD (Raindrops, C.G. Road), BENGALURU (Brigade 
et Road. Indira Nagar), CHANDIGARH (SCO-23, Sector 17). CHENNAI (Citi Centre, Il Floor. Or. Radhakrishna Salai, 
Avenue, Anna Nagar, Near Naidu Hall), DELHI (C-Block, Inner Circle, Connaught Place | 20, Ajmal Khan Road, Karol Bagh 


3d, Kamla Nagar | E-13. South Extension-ll | V3S Mall, Laxmi Nagar), GURGAON (The Metropolitan, Mehrauli-Gurgaon Foals "a ran (11 
me plramyc ) 


Available 


Road), HYDERABAD (Jubilee Hills, Road 36), KOLKATA (6A, Elgin Road | Mani Square Mall - Opening shortly), LUCKNOW (Fun ne 
Republic Mall. Gomti Nagar). MUMBAI (High Street Phoenix, Lower Pare! | Linking Road, Khar | Palm Beach Galleria, Vashi). NAGPUR and other leading outlet 


ariety Square - Opening shortly), PUNE (Amrut Chambers, FC Road, Shivaji Nagar). 
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